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THE GANNET 

HE common gannet of the North Atlantic 

is, when adult, white with a yellowish 

tinge on the head and with black prima- 
ries. [t measures about six feet in extent of wings, 
and is a strong and expert flyer, catching fish by 
plunging for them. It breeds in colonies on cliffs 
and rocks, esp. on the Bass Rock in the Firth of 
Forth and in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence.” 

We picked up this bit of information from 
Webster's New International Dictionary, which 
we consulted after discovering a bird that we took 
to be a gannet and that, as it turned out, was a 
gannet. We found the bird quite by accident 
while doing some target shooting on the beach. 
The day was cold and bleak, with a biting north- 
easter whipping the spray high in the air. We 
saw the tracks first. They seemed to come in from 
the sea, large prints in the damp sand, and we 
followed them, our curiosity aroused by their 
size, until we came to the gannet itself, huddled 
on the side of a dune behind the precarious 
shelter of a clump of beach grass. Our first im- 
pulse was to take it home, but its imposing beak 
and its fierce manner gave us pause, and we 
contented ourselves with studying it for a while 
before the bitter wind drove us to shelter. 
Whether it had broken a wing or was exhausted 
from too long flight, we never knew, for when we 
returned a few hours later the bird was gone, we 
hope to happy hunting and a long free life with 
its fellow gannets in the clean crisp air above the 
North Atlantic coast. 

We like to picture the gannet, not as we saw 
it on the sand, earth-bound and broken in spirit, 
but as a proud master of the heavens, wheeling 
through space on those majestic wings and diving 
straight and true to the target far below. 


HIS incident occurred on New Year’s Day, 
5, ee we were taking our own personal in- 
ventory of mankind’s successes and failures dur- 
ing 1952, and perhaps this explains why it 
impressed us so vividly. For the earth-bound 
gannet reminded us of the present unhappy pre- 
dicament of the human race. We should be flying 


high, wide, and handsome toward the bright new 
world we have the knowledge and skill and 
equipment to build. Instead, we are ttoundering 
on the earth, crippled by our own lack of imagi- 
nation, vigor, and will. And some of us, like the 
gannet on the dune, are futilely beating our 
wings and snapping our beaks at everyone and 
everything in sight. What we need more than 
anything else in 1953—and all of us could do with 
a heaping measure of it—is the moral and intel- 
lectual courage to rise again into the bright sun- 
light of a free world, leaving behind us the fear, 
insecurity, suspicion, innuendo, and smear-tactics 
that are the shame of free men everywhere. Men, 
too, were made to fly, to roam the heavens and 
the earth in an everlasting quest for the true and 
the good. We were not made to grovel in the dirt, 
afraid to speak, afraid to think, afraid to dream. 


F WE were manufacturing calendars for the 
current year, we would reprint one of 
Thomas Jefferson’s statements on every page, set- 
ting it in bold black type that would catch our 
attention every morning. He spoke from undying 
conviction, as the record of his life testifies, when 
he declared: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 

These are words of profound wisdom. No 
people has ever needed them more than we do 
today. We cannot afford to let them gather dust 
in the leaves of a book on a library shelf. We 
would do well to dig them out and polish them 
up and use them as a guide to our own actions 
during the coming year and all the years that 
stretch into the future. 

Well, we aren’t manufacturing calendars, but 
we are going to put the statement on our desk 
where we will see it at the start of every day. 
And alongside of it goes Voltaire’s ringing chal- 
lenge to those who fear the truth: 

“I do not agree with what you say, but I would 
defend with my life your right to say it.” 

There is nothing so final and devastating as the 
truth, but the truth, as Voltaire knew so well, 
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can be revealed only by men who are not afraid 
to think for themselves and to say what they 
think. It is high time we learned to think more 
and to emote less—and that goes for social studies 
teachers just as much as for anyone else. 

In many places the schools are being criticized, 
and the criticisms are likely to increase, rather 
than to decrease, in the near future. Some of the 
criticisms are sound. We should heed them and 
put our house in order, not only because we owe 
this to America’s youth and to all American 
citizens, but also because in this way we present 
our critics with irrefutable evidence of our good 
faith and responsible stewardship. We should 
make it clear that we welcome criticisms of this 
kind, and invite those who are interested and 
vigorous enough to make them to join with edu- 
cators everywhere in the job of developing a 
sound and effective program of education. 

But not all criticisms are sound, Some spring 
from well-meaning but misinformed persons who 
have based their conclusions upon faulty evi- 


dence. We owe it to them, to ourselves, and to the 
public at large to give these misguided critics the 
facts. 

And there are the attacks on education seem- 
ingly motivated by purposes alien to freedom and 
all the values men have learned to cherish in the 
long years of our nation’s growth. Any investiga- 
tions of what is right and what is wrong with 
American education should be broad enough to 
include a meticulous analysis of the motives 
behind these attacks, and the sources from which 
the attackers draw their financial support. The 
enemies of the United States ask nothing more 
at this stage of the struggle than to find ways to 
divide and weaken the American people and the 
free world. 

The truth is a cleansing force. It must be 
spoken by all of us, immediately, forthrightly, 
and at any cost. Here is the place where we rise 
on the wings of our dignity as free men, or lie 
supine behind a bunch of beach grass, broken 
and defeated by our own lack of courage and will. 





IT HAPPENED HERE! 


T HAD been a particularly trying day for 

circumspect Miss Smith’s fifth-graders. The 

searing summer weather and inadequately 
ventilated classroom combined with an hour of 
her impatience to test severely the class’ atten- 
tion. 

Several times Miss Smith had spoken sharply 
to the pupils about their fidgeting and whisper- 
ing, and if she was on the verge of frustration the 
class was on the verge of open rebellion. 

Finally, as the English lesson came to an end, 
she called on Paulie, who was wistfully staring 
out a window, far removed from academic 
tyranny. 

“Paulie,” asked Miss Smith, intending to make 
an example of the wool-gatherer, “what is a suf- 
fix?” 

“It’s a verb,” answered the youngster without a 
moment's hesitation but with a slight smile that, 


to an experienced teacher, quite obviously hid a 
fifth-grade trap. 

Miss Smith, suspicious of Paulie’s wit but 
curious, sarcastically exclaimed, “A verb! Very 
well—use that verb in a complete sentence!” 

“You broke my airplane,” said Paulie with an 
impious ring, “suffix it up for me!” 

His pun, though somewhat anticipated, com- 
pletely shattered Miss Smith’s composure, and 
sent the class into spasms of unrestrained gig- 
gling. Turning fiercely to the class, and with ex- 
asperation in her voice, Miss Smith fairly 
screamed at them, “I’m good and tired of your 
juvenility!” 

There were a few minutes of intimidated 
silence, then a voice came from the rear of the 
room to defend fifth-grade integrity. 

“Well,” said the voice, “maybe we're tired of 
your adultery!” 


' This anecdote was contributed by Hobert Burns of Burbank, California. Social Education invites 
readers to submit similar brief anecdotes and classroom “boners.” 





Point Four as an Approach to World 
Understanding 


Stanley Andrews 





OINT Four as an Approach to World 

Understanding” is particularly appropriate 

for discussion at a meeting of this kind. 
Needless to say, Point Four is only one of many 
points and many facets of our American foreign 
policy, the sincere aim of which is to promote 
peace and understanding among all people and 
stability in the world. 

I would be the first to deny that Point Four is 
the only approach or the only road up this 
troublesome hill of international understanding. 
But | think it is one of the points that can enlist 
the wholehearted support of great numbers of 
ordinary people who hate war, who recognize 
that military strength alone—however necessary— 
cannot build peace and assure world stability. 

The common man with the common hope of 
peace can look at Point Four and say, “This is 
one road that I am willing to travel.” It is the 
road that most of us would like to travel because 
it represents, I think, one of the most practical 
and hopeful ways of winning friends and build- 
ing solidarity among the free peoples of the 
earth. 

However, we are not yet living in a world 
where the normal, natural and better motives of 
mankind always triumph. We are living in a 
world of hard reality; a world literally divided. 
We are up against a power, an ideology, which 
has enslaved its own 200 million people, and to 
some extent destroyed the identity of another 535, 
million people. 

The free world, on the other hand, since 1945 
has given sovereignty, independence and freedom 
to nations with a population of some 586 million 
human beings. 

I shall not undertake tonight a political discus- 
sion of communism, the cold war or the cold 





Mr. Andrews, Administrator, Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, Department of State, gave this 
address at the annual meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies in Dallas, Texas, on November 
27, 1952. 








peace. In the few minutes at my disposal, I shall 
try to outline what Point Four is, and what it 
is trying to do. Maybe we can get some insight 
into a so-called “underdeveloped” country. Per- 
haps we can point up some of the challenges in 
this approach to world understanding by the 
route of helping underprivileged people to help 
themselves. 

I do not think that I need to dwell, with this 
audience, on the Point Four concept. It is widely 
known, not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. Recently in a far-away village on the 
high plains of Bolivia, Bolivian Indians around 
a little school which had been established out 
there gave credit to “Punto Cuatro” for helping 
them in that accomplishment. Not so very long 
ago, I was on the Damascus Road entering the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. When my driver 
could not make the border guard understand that 
I was an American with a diplomatic passport 
and was entitled to go to the main customs gate 
without interruption, we finally opened the lock 
by shouting “Point Four, Point Four.’ And a 
grin spread over the {face of that sentry as he 
waved us gaily down the road. 

The business of picking up American tech- 
nical people in agriculture, in public health, in 
industrial methods and almost every category of 
human activity—this business of uprooting them 
from their jobs and homes and dropping them 
into an Iranian town, a Borneo bamboo com- 
munity or on the rocky slopes of North Africa 
certainly has its hazards. But we are dealing with 
people who are awakening, “people in a hurry.” 
Though we will undoubtedly make many mis- 
takes, our hope is that the successes will outweigh 
the failures and mistakes. 


“UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS” 

NE may well ask “what is an underdevel- 
O oped country?” Certainly, we could apply 
that term to parts of the United States. What, 
then, are the standards by which the areas of 
Point Four cooperation are classified as “under- 
developed” or “underprivileged”? If one takes 
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physical attributes and the locations, one could 
say that most of the so-called “underdeveloped” 
areas of the world and particularly those about 
which we talk tonight lie in a band about 2500 
miles wide around the earth at the equator. They 
are largely in the hot, wet climates and the hot, 
dry climates. Much of their areas are either dense 
jungles or great deserts. The inhabitants of these 
areas usually spring from cultures and civiliza- 
,tions centuries older than ours. In many instances 
great civilizations have grown up there and have 
died. Some have gone away completely. Only the 
mounds and the ruins testify to a former day of 
glory. Many of the countries in this area have at 
one time or another been colonized or subdued 
or explored or exploited by the West. 

There is a tendency for the West to judge this 
area in terms of its own economic or social stand- 
ards. But it is a fatal error to say that the peoples 
of these areas are backward or without standards 
by which advances in civilization may be meas- 
ured. However, the very subduing, exploration 
and colonial developments in these areas intro- 
duced a veneer of Western culture and more par- 
ticularly Western techniques and material stand- 
ards. The impact on the older communal forms 
of life in most of these countries helped to set off 
revolutions which had been brewing over hun- 
dreds of years. In fact, Western penetration de- 
stroyed something in most of these countries and 
the gap left by that destruction has not been 
closed by a blending of Western ideology and 
methods with the older culture. So we have great 
masses of people in the underdeveloped areas, 
nearly a billion in number, in various stages of 
social and economic revolution. 

They are not quite sure where they want to 
go, but they are sure of one thing: that the way 
of life of the past; the way of hunger, disease, il- 
literacy and semi-slavery is over, and there is 
something new ahead. 

There are hopes and dreams and ferment for 
this better life, and no government of these 
ancient but newly sovereign states can stand long 
without partially meeting some of the aspirations 
of the masses of men and women who have had 
a glimpse of some aspects of Western living. 

Let’s look at a few of the norms with which 
one might measure the status of these areas in a 
physical and material sense. Here are a few sta- 
tistics which might serve as a sort of yardstick. 
But I hasten to point out that this is by no means 
an indication that the Point Four objective is 
to reproduce in this great area the material stand- 
ards of the more highly developed areas. I am 


going to compare certain figures in three cate- 
gories: the so-called “underdeveloped” area; the 
intermediate states; and the highly developed 
and industrialized areas such as the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Japan. 

Based on United Nations’ figures, here’s about 
the story: 

Under- . 
developed Intermediate Developed 

Annual per capita in- 

come in dollars 41 154 461 
Mechanical Energy, per 

capita horsepower, per 

day ‘ ? 26.6 
Life expectancy, in years f 63 
Physicians, per 1,000 

people ‘ j 1.06 
Food Consumption, cal- 

ories per day 3,040 
Cloth Consumption, 

pounds per person, 

per year 4. 5S 18.63 
Population literate, in 

percentage 22 80 95 
Elementary school teach- 

ers, per 1,000 people 1.76 3.42 3.98 

Let me repeat, it certainly is not the object of 
Point Four to try to force a development which 
might equalize living standards of the more and 
less developed areas. No one suggests that this 
can or should be attempted. Rather the objective 
is to move just a little closer to the standards of 
intermediate areas, to utilize and blend more 
fully the modern with the cultural, religious, so- 
cial and material values of the underdeveloped 
countries. Now that we have looked briefly at 
underdeveloped areas in broad terms, let's look 
at a smaller unit—the family. 


Tue FAMILY 


HE chances are that the family we seek out 

will belong to one of the dark-skinned races. 
It will be a family whose ethnic and historic back- 
ground probably goes back into the centuries 
with a rich heritage of culture, with a well- 
defined concept of living and with human and 
material values far different from our own. The 
family will be living in a village or in a house 
which it has occupied for many generations. This 
family will cultivate a plot of ground which has 
been in cultivation for hundreds and sometimes 
for more than a thousand years. It may well be a 
piece of communal land belonging to the village 
or to a family or dynasty, owned and operated 
by its various members over many years. It will 
be a small piece of land, probably from one to 
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twenty acres at the largest. The house will be of 
stone or adobe, if in the dryer sections, and prob- 
ably of bamboo or some other flimsy construc- 
tion, if in the wet torrid zones. There will be a 
father and a mother with perhaps 6 or 8 children 
living and possibly a birth record in the family of 
from 8 to 12 or more. The others have died in 
infancy or before maturity. The family’s chief 
crop will be rice, other cereals such as wheat, 
corn and barley, or sugar cane, and industrial 
crops like rubber, sisal and jute. The chief diet, 
three times per day, will be rice or cereal 
gruel with some fruits and vegetables and oc- 
casionally fish in various forms. 

The power on the farm will probably be a 
carabao or an ox with an occasional donkey or 
horse, camel or cow. The farm implements will 
be a wooden spade, maybe an iron spade, and a 
plow hoe. Rarely will anything resembling a 
breaking plow or a disc harrow be found. The 
harvest equipment will be a small knife which 
is attached to two fingers of the right hand, or 
perhaps a sickle. The threshing will be done with 
oxen or carabao walking over the grain on a 
threshing floor and the grain will be cleaned by 
winnowing in the wind. In some areas there will 
be a small foot-pedalled thresher and occasionally 
a gasoline-driven fanning mill. 

That family’s total income, in terms of its own 
currency translated into dollars, will range from 
about $40 per capita per year in Indonesia to as 
high as $150 in some parts of Latin America. 

There will be no beds or conventional furni- 
ture in most of these homes. Bamboo floor cov- 
ering, a mat spread on the floor at night, and an 
iron brazier for cooking and heating are the 
standard equipment. There will be none of the 
conventional ranges, kitchen sinks, elaborate 
dishes and utensils with which most of us are 
familiar. The clothing will be scant and for 
every-day wear made mostly of simplest cotton. 
Silk may be seen on the most festive occasions for 
which the inherited fine dress of centuries will 
be brought out. 

Most of the family members will belong to and 
attend regularly a church of the ritualistic and 
formalized religion of the area, often predating 
Christianity by thousands of years. 

If the family is fortunate enough to own any of 
the land on which it lives and works, that is 
probably its greatest material achievement. If 
they are non-owners, then the most cherished 
dream of the family may be to call some of that 
land its own. We might go ahead and describe 
the tenure pattern, the credit, the marketing and 


the supply systems followed by this family, but 
we have gone far enough to indicate the sheer 
poverty that is representative of a great majority 
of the rural families on the earth in this so-called 
underdeveloped belt. 


ET, that family has something which we, in 

our greater material and scientific develop- 
ment, have perhaps lost to some extent. The 
family is a social, economic, and even political 
unit, closely tied together by its economic strug- 
gle, by its religion and its complete devotion to 
the family group. Indeed the rural family in 
many areas is really several families—the father, 
grandfather and grandmother, and often the 
sons and daughters with their wives and hus- 
bands form a sort of super unit living often in 
the same household. In the Middle East, espe- 
cially, and to some extent in the Far East, whole 
villages are in effect one family, since intermar- 
riages over the years have constituted the village, 
as a tree growing from one family unit centuries 
ago. 

It goes without saying that this rural family 
which we have described is one of the key ele- 
ments in the conflict which is going on between 
the communist world and the free world. This 
rural family is at once the fallow ground in 
which the seeds of new ideologies and unrest 
may find luxuriant growth. On the other hand, 
the traditions, the religions, and even the modes 
of life of these millions in the underdeveloped 
areas are at the same time a bulwark against the 
sweep of communist ideology. But this tremen- 
dous urge and desire for land, combined with 
land hunger and the competition for living on 
the land, make these people willing targets for a 
widely used instrument of Russian communist 
infiltration—land reform. So much then for the 
people with whom we work. 


Point Four IN Ac7ION 


HE Point Four concept is particularly 
"holed to further America’s aim of better 
understanding among peoples. Point Four sends 
out American technicians (some 1400 at the pres- 
ent time), as individuals under government spon- 
sorship to work with technical people and to 
train technical people of the cooperating coun- 
try. It is a universal experience that two people 
with a common interest, no matter what their 
language, cultural or racial barriers, soon came 
to understand each other. In that common pur- 
pose, they accomplish a task or achieve a result. | 
can say from personal observation and experience 
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that if we could increase the international rela- 
tionships among the individual technicians of 
free countries, our road to world understanding 
and solidarity would be much easier. 

Now for the few minutes remaining, let’s look 
at Point Four in action. Come with us first to a 
cotton mill in Iran where little girls and women 
work ten hours per day for about twenty-three 
cents and where both the mill owner and the 
laborers are having difficulties. A labor produc- 
tivity expert, being also a genuine human being, 
went into that mill and saw by some simple 
training, reorganization of the work, or handling 
the flow of materials that productivity of the mill 
and profits could be increased. This was done, 
labor output and mill output went up more than 
40 percent in a very short period of time. And in 
this case at least the mill owner was forward look- 
ing enough to give the workers a share in the in- 
creased profits he made by this period of training 
and reorganization. 

To give you some idea of what ordinary Irani- 
ans think of our joint efforts to improve their 
agriculture, their schools and health services; 
let me read a letter from the people, signed by 
the elders, of the little village of Dastgerd in Iran: 

Lately an organization under the name of Point Four 
has started beneficent activities for the welfare of our 
people in different parts of this country. 

Among these parts, poor and knowledge-loving people 
of the village of Dastgerd-Hhiar have been taken into 
consideration by this organization. Our preliminary 
school has been completed and a new Health Center 
according to modern methods and principles of hygiene 
has been constructed. 

Therefore, we, the people of the village of Dastgerd, 
express our gratitude to the well-wishing and _philan- 
thropic people and Government of the United States of 
America and the Point Four Organization in Iran; and 
hopefully request that other requirements of our thank- 
ful people which come under Point Four Program will be 
considered by this organization and thus increase our ever 
sincere gratitude. 

Signed by: The Elders of Dastgerd 


They added a postscript: 


It is requested by the grateful people of Dastgerd that 
a copy of this letter be sent to the Voice of America. 


Now, let us take a look into still another coun- 
try—Lebanon. For centuries men have looked 
down the valley of the Litani River and their 
eyes have swept back toward the ancient plains of 
Baalbek. They have written and they have talked 
of the wonders of impounding the melting snows 
from the Mount of Hebron. And they have 
visualized a great and fertile valley. 

But in the five thousand years, no one has 
undertaken the detailed studies and the engineer- 


ing to determine whether a dam could be thrown 
across that valley or a sound reservoir would hold 
the waters. Point Four builds no dams. But it 
may contribute engineering skill to determine 
whether or not a dam of a great development 
project is feasible. That is being done in the 
valley of the Litani now, and as might be ex- 
pected the conditions for such a project are 
not quite so good as they appeared to the eye. 
However, a suitable dam site has been found 
and at long last perhaps the waters of the Litani 
are on the road to being harnessed. 

In Iraq or old Mesopotamia, American irriga- 
tion and resettlement experts are helping their 
counterparts to resettle the nomadic peoples on 
the new irrigated lands along the Euphrates—a 
land which seems to have died 6,000 years ago 
and is today beginning to live again. 

New corn and rice varieties are being intro- 
duced in Indonesia. In Ecuador an American 
agricultural scientist has conquered a virus which 
destroyed the cocoa trees and this year Ecuador, 
for the first time in many years, will rank third 
in the production of the nut from which choco- 
late and all its delights spring. 

I wish I had time to tell you about India and 
the great work it is doing in Community De- 
velopment, assisted by Point Four and the Ford 
Foundation. In this program we are joining a 
mass attack on the food deficit, the health haz- 
ards, and the illiteracy of India’s 700,000 villages. 

We could go on by the hour and talk about 
such things as industrial training work in Af- 
ghanistan and in Libya, road building in Liberia 
or the research in the jungle areas of some South 
American states. There are American technicians 
in 35 countries working with their counterparts 
of the countries—not on them. They are not try- 
ing to transplant American ways of doing things 
but are applying the known principles of leader- 
ship and mass training to the age-old problems of 
these lands. The malaria mosquito can be 
knocked out over most of the world as it has 
been eliminated, as a serious hazard, in Brazil 
and is being eliminated in Bolivia, Peru and 
Panama. Simple schools and health centers are 
being built by people with a little technical ad- 
vice and assistance from America. 


CONCLUSION 
E ARE trying to begin where people are, 
and walking with them toward some im- 
provement of whatever they have, with what they 
have. It may be the same man, the same land, 
(Continued on page 61) 





Suggested Emphases for the 
Elementary School Curriculum 


Ruth E. Ellsworth 








HAT ARE the major general objec- 

tives of social studies teaching? Per- 

haps we could use the statement from 
the outline of the social studies program of the 
Detroit Public Schools as a fairly typical one. 
“The essential task of the social studies in our 
schools—attended by many worthy collateral pur- 
poses—is to aid youth to the fullest practicable 
understanding of our social order; to a meaning- 
ful realization of the ways ir which the individ- 
ual, both pupil and adult, may participate ef- 
fectively in that order; and to motivate for 
effective participation.” 

Many schools have stressed the first of these 
three objectives—namely an understanding of our 
social order—while neglecting the other two. For 
too long many schools have been operated on the 
assumption that knowledge about our society 
would insure effective intelligent participa- 
tion in that society. However, we have learned 
that knowledge does not insure effective action. 
The common example cited is the German cul- 
ture—one of the most highly developed we have 
had—and one in which knowledge was used to 
exterminate people more scientifically. We have 
learned that basic to all learning is experience. 
Basic to social learning is social experience. So- 
cial experience includes observation of human 
relationships and participation in group life. 
Learning results when children: (1) have worth- 
while direct social experiences; (2) are guided to 
analyze and organize these experiences toward 
important generalizations; (3) are helped con- 
sistently to utilize these direct experiences as the 
vital indispensable elements in building up vicar- 
ious experiences. 

Our knowledge of child development now in- 
cludes the principle that the best way to insure 
that a person will live effectively as an adult is 
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to guide him to live fully during his childhood 
and youth. A plan of suggested development for 
the social studies curriculum in the elementary 
school, then, must be based upon an analysis of 
how children may be guided to live a full, rich 
life as children—not just as pre-adults. The cur- 
riculum plan must meet the demands of pupil 
needs, social realities, and democratic values. The 
following nine emphases in curriculum develop- 
ment have promise for our elementary schools. 
They are not new, but they have not been tried 
earnestly in enough schools to count. 


CHILDREN LEARN COMMUNITY LIVING 


IRST, we should mention the use of the ele- 

mentary school as a community in which chil- 
dren learn community living. The school is the 
first sizeable social group in which children live 
and work. It furnishes, then, to most children the 
first major opportunity for developing an inter- 
est in and understanding of citizenship in a dem- 
ocratic community. It enables children to learn 
the meaning of good human_ relationships 
through constructive participation in group liv- 
ing. Children may cooperate to care for their 
classroom, to do research work in studying prob- 
lems, to clarify concepts through discussion, to 
do research work in studying to operate the 
school store, and to face problems of the whole 
school through a school council. 

In the larger community—the town or city— 
adults make the decisions and do the work, and 
children are spectators waiting to grow up. But 
schools are designed for children working under 
the guidance of adults who are trained to help 
them learn. The school must provide for children 
ever-increasing rights and responsibilities suited 
to their levels of maturation, for through par- 
ticipation in democratic group living they learn 
social needs, social skills, and social structure 
and organization. It is well when an elementary 
school is small enough so that children can ob- 
serve the results of their own actions. In that 
way they may learn directly from their own suc- 
cesses and failures. 
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Cooperative group work necessitates coopera- 
tive thinking. Children need to learn good tech- 
niques of cooperative thinking. Frequently it be- 
comes necessary to choose between stories to 
dramatize, between people to write a letter for 
the class, between ways of securing information. 
This does not necessarily mean voting. In fact, 
cooperative group action may often be hindered 
by voting, because group is pitted against group 
trying to win a majority. A smug majority gloats 
over a wounded minority and the total group 
is actually divided instead of united. 

Very often instead of voting on a choice a con- 
sensus may be reached which includes the best 
portions of all of the alternatives, and instead 
of dividing the group into rival sub-groups, 
unites in a still better endeavor. Incidentally, 
the method of trying for a consensus respects 
the contribution and interest of each individual 
in the group. Recently a group of men in one 
of the public utility companies in one of our 
large cities was trying to arrange for a next 
meeting time. One member could not come at 
the time suggested. The chairman instead of us- 
ing the frequent pattern of assuming that it 
would not be possible to suit everyone, asked 
why this one man couldn't come on Saturday. 
‘The man said that his daughter was being mar- 
ried. The excuse certainly was an important one. 
The chairman tried Monday. All of the men 
could come. Monday was chosen. In so doing, 
every member’s interest was suited. 

Children’s need for guidance in learning how 
to choose is frequently apparent. For example, a 
group of children was writing an experience 
story. Alternate statements to express each idea 
were suggested by various children. After a time, 
it became apparent to the observer that all state- 
ments chosen had originated with a little girl 
with long curls. The voting was not a valid 
means of selecting the best ideas or of arriving 
at a still better idea by consensus of opinions. 
‘Too frequently choosing may be done without 
carefully thought through criteria. Do we need 
more often to ask, “Why do you like this state- 
ment?” or “How shall we choose the best state- 
ment?” 


REDUCING INTER-GRoUP TENSION 
HE second emphasis in curriculum develop- 
5 po which we should stress is the pro- 
vision for learning experiences designed to re- 
duce tensions and conflicts between differing 
groups. The need is apparent. Our survival is 
at stake because our world is torn by conflicts 


between groups. The greatest internal threats to 
our nation are conflicts between groups. The 
quality of living in home and school affects chil- 
dren's feelings and actions toward these groups. 

Children must learn to understand other 
groups through activities about which they care. 
A teacher in one privileged suburban community 
was eager to help her pupils learn to enjoy 
children in a neighboring less-privileged com- 
munity. One means she chose was an invitational 
baseball game. The teams, however, did not 
play school against school, but rather as two 
mixed teams with members from both schools. 

A music teacher was concerned at the lack of 
appreciation of people from other nations who 
had come to make this their home. She planned 
a folk festival in the school to which both chil- 
dren and parents contributed songs and dances 
from the lands of their origin. Leaders of both 
the so-called “foreign” groups and the old Ameri- 
can groups helped with the planning. The un- 
dertaking brought the groups together for this 
planning and fer practicing, and resulted in 
greatly increased appreciation and understand- 
ing. 

Recent studies in sociometric grouping have 
furnished additional clues to the reduction of 
inter-group tensions. When friendship tests or 
work-companion tests have been given, and the 
results used for grouping children for work, it 
has been found that by enabling children to work 
in natural groups with friends their security is 
increased. If in a school group there is conflict be- 
tween two groups, it has been found that if each 
child can work with someone of his choice, and at 
the same time meet a few of the other group 
members at a time, both groups have greater 
inter-personal security, and so are freer to de- 
velop interest and mutual understanding. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


THIRD aspect of curriculum development 

which has promise for our elementary 
schools is the emphasis upon encouragement of 
democratic values. But this emphasis pays div- 
idends only when the values are developed as 
the outcomes of convincing experiences rather 
than memorized. 

Just as directives for self-discipline are learned 
from the results of our own actions, so social 
values derive from experience. The elementary 
school curriculum, therefore, must be heavy in 
learning experiences which result in satisfaction 
for children who respect each individual person, 
regardless of color, creed, nationality, sex, or age; 
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who take turns, who carry their share of a 
group responsibility; who help to make and then 
abide by group decisions; who obey laws and 
rules; and who try in reasonable ways to change 
outdated school rules to fit changed conditions, 
The learning experiences which will accomplish 
necessary results will vary from school to school. 
That requires planning! 


‘TEACHING PROBLEM-SOLVING 
FOURTH needed development in curricu- 
lum is a greatly expanded program of 

teaching problem-solving. We know about the 
cultural lag. We regret the rapidity with which 
scientific development has outdistanced social de- 
velopment, but until we organize our elementary 
school curriculum on a problem-solving basis, we 
are not really attacking the difficulty. Why not 
let children tackle more problems to which we 
do not know the solution? That is real life. To 
learn to apply the scientific method of problem- 
solving to social functions, children must work 
on their developmental tasks—must develop skill 
in analyzing the task, in securing, sifting, evalu- 
ating, organizing, and presenting needed infor- 
mation, in choosing a solution, and in applying 
the solution in action, and again evaluating it. 

Children are directly concerned with such so- 
cial problems as: How can we improve health 
conditions in the school and in the community? 
How can we prevent accidents in school and in 
the larger community? How can I enjoy tele- 
vision and still find time to do other things I 
want to do? How can the educational facilities 
of our school be improved? What are my re- 
sponsibilities to my community during out-of- 
school hours? What books and magazines should 
be added to our school library? How can we 
better use the educational facilities of our com- 
munity? These problems require study by the 
children and by the teacher. 

In one school, to which many children came 
by bicycle, a group of children studied the bi- 
cycle problem and took action. With the aid 
of the science teacher, they made a film showing 
the principles of safety on bicycles and showed 
it to interested groups of children in the school. 
They faced the problem of bicycles on the play- 
ground and found a better place for bicycle 
stands so that the riders could avoid crossing 
the playground. They formed a committee to as- 
sist the police department with licensing bicycles, 
including testing the bicycles for safety (brakes, 
steering gear, lights, etc.), before granting the 
license. 
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Groups of children in one elementary school 
worked with librarian and teachers in reading 
new books and helping choose those for pur- 
chase. They also helped to acquaint parents with 
new books by giving dramatizations and having 
book parties during Book Week. 

A Jobs Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives from each class group and from the faculty 
of an elementary school, undertook to solve 
school problems turned in by all class groups. 
One problem was reducing accidents in the 
hall where children were hit by opened class- 
room doors. The children themselves diagnosed 
two needs: (1) replacement of frosted glass in 
doors by clear glass so that the child opening 
a door might see people passing in the hall; (2) 
indicating on the hall floor the swing of the 
doors so that children walking through the nar- 
row halls would be aware of how far into the 
hall the doors swung. The children convinced 
the business manager of the need for the clear 
glass. He had one of the nine small panes in 
each door replaced by clear glass. The commit- 
tee members themselves made a stencil and 
painted on the hall floor a semicircular white 
Jine to indicate the door swing. They then 
carried on an educational program with the 
children in all groups to walk inside the white 
lines in the hall and to look out before opening 
a door, and thus they reduced accidents. 

The children in these school situations solved 
problems of their own school living by careful 
cooperative study and action. They gained an 
awareness of the need for improvements in com- 
munity living, knowledge of the organization 
and functioning of the community, skill in prob- 
lem-solving, a sense of community responsibility, 
and the satisfaction coming from successful co- 
operative attack upon a group problem. 

What is the place of subject matter? It is 
the necessary factual information essential in un- 
derstanding these problems and in finding solu- 
tions. It is studied, however, for a purpose and 
is used to determine needed action. It functions 
as it is used. It is also tested and revised in action. 

As we watch social studies work in elementary 
schools, we become increasingly aware of the sig- 
nificance of purpose in study. Children who are 
trying to answer their questions or solve their 
problems, or do a job, work with greater drive 
and evidence of vitality than children who are 
studying or reporting on a topic or “covering” 
material. For example, children who are study- 
ing their city to find out what recreation spots 
are available to them, why certain historic sites 
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are preserved, why these industries grew up here, 
etc., direct their study with greater purpose than 
children who are merely studying the history 
of their city. And, if they are preparing a guide 
of the city for school children or the story of 
their city’s past for the school library, the ob- 
jective is still more urgent. 


UNDERSTANDING Our Democratic TRADITIONS 
FIFTH emphasis to be developed in social 
studies curriculum is the emphasis upon 
our democratic traditions. We appreciate more 
what we have now in cultural achievements if 
we understand that people in earlier times did 
not enjoy these advantages and opportunities, 
and that many people worked, sacrificed, and 
pioneered to bring about our present civilization. 
It is important for children not only to learn 
to understand our culture, but to gain some 
appreciation of the progress that has been made, 
of what has gone into the making of their social 
heritage through many content areas commonly 
studied in elementary school social studies. One 
very pertinent opportunity for fruitful study is 
in the area of community services. ‘The true 
story of the development of public health serv- 
ices is thrilling, and never fails to make a person 
grateful for all the people who have gone before 
him who have expanded these services and 
helped extend the life expectancy of our people. 
Likewise, our fire protection services have been 
remarkably improved. Perhaps most important 
to children growing up in a democracy is an 
understanding of the history and development 
of our public school system, of the remarkable 
achievement in literacy, and of the extension 
of educational opportunities to ever greater num- 
bers of our citizens for even longer periods of 
time. An appreciation of our cultural heritage 
and of our tradition of equal opportunity for 
all may well begin right at home with public 
education. 


DEVELOPING SOCIAL INTERESTS 


IXTH, we would suggest the need for includ- 
ing in the curriculum planned learning ex- 
periences which help children develop and retain 
social interests. Young children, if they are 
healthy, are very curious. They want to know 
what makes things tick. Many of their questions 
relate to the physical world, but many also con- 
cern our adaptation to the physical world and 
our alteration of the physical factors in our 
world to satisfy our wants. 
Children are excited to know the story of 


our reduction of space through various means of 
communication and transportation, They want 
to know what Korea is like. City children, if 
they have an opportunity, want to understand 
the work on a farm. 

There is another kind of interest in other 
people. In school, children want to know how 
Sally made her picture and what books the other 
class group used. We have the opportunity in 
school to help children have concern for their 
neighbor’s achievements and ways of working. 
Or we can see that they look only at their own 
work and tend to their own business and we 
teachers can look after the other fellow’s. Are 
we too individualistic in our school guidance? 
Do we need to expand and encourage children’s 
concern for the progress of groups? 


THe Mepta OF COMMUNICATION 


EVENTH, we suggest that the elementary 

school curriculum needs to emphasize the 
social uses of a variety of means of communica- 
tion. We educators like to think that we direct 
social education. In reality, we too often are 
feeble competitors with comercial movies, radio, 
television, and comic books. We admit that in 
this day, control of the media of communication 
means power. Such power is lessened as the 
critical abilities of the audience are increased. 
The independent thinker is not easily swayed. 
Children who under competent guidance use 
critically all important media of communication 
as instructional materials, learn to evaluate them. 
They come to be aware of common emotional ap- 
peals, to watch the evidence upon which conclu- 
sions are based, to analyze propaganda. Children 
who have had a diet of really good documentary 
films are less interested in and satisfied by some 
of Hollywood's less desirable films. 


ADJUSTING TO CHANGE 


WV 7 £ ARE talking today of change in the 

curriculum of the schools. We are recog- 
nizing that there will be change. We live in a 
world of rapid change. Therefore, one of our 
major jobs is to help children adjust to change, 
expect it, plan for it, and bring it about. This is 
our eighth emphasis in curriculum development. 
How do we do it? 

Certainly one means is through teaching prob- 
lem solving, which has already been discussed. 
Development of good work-study skills enables 
children to tackle any problem with the abilities 
which insure success. Skills of social living like- 
wise enable children to meet changed conditions 
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and to change community life to improve it. 

Another important learning for children is 
the understanding that no study is ever finished. 
Life goes on. We have to continue to study. If 
we are intelligent citizens, a study of our com- 
munity runs throughout life. Certainly a study 
of peoples of other cultures is a lifetime job. 

The great danger in the unit organization of 
curriculum content is that children gain the idea 
that they have studied a topic or an area and it 
is finished. The comment, “We had that,” is truly 
discouraging. Life is not all lived in units, but 
also in strands, in interests, in jobs to be done. 
Every topic should be open to further study, 
and an introductory study should but lead to 
more. 


A HEALTHY SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 
INALLY, we suggest that a needed develop- 
ment in curriculum in social studies is that 

of providing the kind of school society which 
we wish children to learn, for they learn more 
easily, surely, and permanently from the living 
in their school than from the talking. This means 
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that good human relations must exist between 
teachers, children, administrators, and parents. 
Freedom from tensions and strife, respect for 
each person, and reliance upon democratic pro- 
cedures are learned in operation. 

These are nine needed emphases in curricu- 
lum development. If we mean what we say about 
wanting to preserve our democracy and also our 
world civilization, it is time that we work at the 
job of reducing conflict and eliminating authori- 
tarianism and give democratic living a try in our 
educational institutions. There is an alternate to 
competition. There is cooperation. There are 
now available to us convincing findings of the 
importance of the biological bases of coopera- 
tion even in the world of nature. There is an 
alternate to acquisition as a life pattern. There 
is service. 

These emphases may well be more fully tried 
in an effort to help elementary school children 
understood our soc.al order, realize the ways in 
which the individual may participate effectively 
in that order, and be motivated for effective par- 
ticipation. 





POINT FOUR AS AN APPROACH TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
(Continued from page 56) 


with the same hoe, but with a better seed that 
starts things upward. Then fertilizer, and a better 
tool for production and harvesting. It can be as 
simple as an improved hitch of a donkey to a 
plow, or an improved oxbow for carabao, or even, 
as in a recent case, a simple suggestion on using 
clean water in a locomotive boiler to increase 
power and improve a railroad. 

These things must be done by peoples and 
countries themselves, with our help. For cen- 
turies, colonial projects have built, produced 
and extracted great wealth in these countries. 
But that wealth has touched only a relatively few 
people. Let's not kid ourselves and say that such 
things have not happened in the American past. 
The Philippine Islands, under our trusteeship, 
developed great estates of rice and pineapples, 


sisal and copra and sugar. Those great estates 
were models for the world to see. Around their 
perimeter the life of the Philippine peasant was 
no different than it had been for two hundred 
years. We had built islands in the sea of poverty 
but those outside the islands were not touched. 

It is not our objective in Point Four to build 
islands of prosperity in a swamp of misery. It is 
to help the masses to move ahead, step by step, 
year by year. This is admittedly a risky business. 
We may fail in the task but even in failure those 
human beings individually touched will know 
that Americans have been working with them, 
and individuals usually have a way of under- 
standing each other. Working together, they gain 
mutual respect, which in the long run is the only 
sound basis for world understanding. 
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RIORITIES in the teaching of social 

studies in the secondary schools should be 

determined by the purposes of the program. 
Although, many goals of social studies instruction 
have been stated, they seem to fall in two general 
categories which are not necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive. The first point of view contends that 
the function of teaching in the social studies 
is to pass on to youth facts and information 
which have accumulated in our developing, 
changing culture. Many who agree with this aim 
state further that facts are learned so that they 
may be used in life situations or applied to 
everyday living. The second school of thought 
contends that learning does not take place un- 
less there is a change in behavior, that is, in 
attitudes, habits, social skills, ideals, interest, 
ways of thinking, and the like. From this point 
of view, it becomes the responsibility of social 
studies to help youth develop democratic ways of 
behaving so that they may live successfully and 
in harmony with the democratic ideals. 

Since priorities in the social studies will de- 
pend largely upon what teachers conceive to be 
the real function of social studies teaching, it 
is important that each of the points of view 
stated here be described and explored. 


Tue Factual APPROACH 

HERE are very few people in education who 
"hae that the “facts for facts sake” ap- 
proach is justifiable. On the other hand a large 
majority of the teachers of social studies are 
teaching facts in sequences or chronologically in 
the belief that these facts are memorized by the 
learner and retained until a situation arises 
which demands their use. Let us examine this 
assumption. In the first place, it is erroneous to 
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expect youth to retain facts, particularly when 
they are learned in a non-meaningful situation. 
There are many studies to substantiate this state- 
ment. One of the first carefully controlled studies 
was done by Tyler’ in 1932 in which he discov- 
ered that students in college zoology classes, 
where the approach was based upon the memori- 
zation of facts, suffered a 77 percent loss in re- 
tention after a year had elapsed. This is only 
one of many studies in many subject fields to 
indicate that facts taught sequentially or chrono- 
logically without relatedness are not retained. 
If facts are not retained, the assumption that 
they will be used when the situation demands 
is also untenable. 

In teaching for facts memorization and reten- 
tion, it should be realized that when facts are 
related or applied to life situations, retention is 
greatly improved and increased. Since many 
teachers are aware of this, they are using the 
technique of relating the facts to current prob- 
lems when they use the chronological or topical 
approach in the social sciences. For example, 
when the mention of subsidies first appears in 
the textbook or course of study, many teachers 
at this point identify with their students the 
principles underlying subsidies and trace the de- 
velopment of subsidies to current times. This usu- 
ally opens for study many of the present day 
problems relating to subsidies. When this is done, 
the teacher is “going through the back door’’ to 
study a current pressing problem, using the his- 
torical, developmental background as one source 
of evidence to solve the problem. While the 
acquisition and retention of facts will be greater 
than through the pure factual approach, the real 
objective is that of helping students to develop 
attitudes and ways of thinking about subsidies. 
The question which arises is “Is this the best, 
most economical way of achieving these im- 
portant objectives?” Let us reserve judgment un- 


‘Ralph W. Tyler, “Permanence of Learning,” Journal 
of Higher Education, 4: 203-205. April 1933. 
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til we explore another point of view in teach- 
ing the social studies. 


THE BEHAVIORAL APPROACH 


BE ipry concept of the purpose of the social stud- 
ies is also accepted by many educators as 
the goal of all teaching. It is based upon the 
modern theory of learning, that is, that learning 
and behavioral change, development and fortifi- 
cation are synonymous. It is also based upon a 
commonly accepted philosophy of education. 
There is rather general agreement that the major 
function of education is to foster development 
and improve democracy as a way of life. Since 
democracy as a way of life involves ways of be- 
having, it follows that the function of education, 
which encompasses the social studies is to help 
youth to develop attitudes, habits, social skills, 
ideals, interests, ways of thinking and other be- 
haviors which make it possible for them to live 
effectively and harmoniously in our democratic 
society. Careful study and consideration of the 
ways in which behavior may be changed, de- 
veloped or fortified reveals that the most feasible 
and desirable methods for use in the classroom 
seems to be in helping youth to solve the personal, 
personal-social, social-civic and economic prob- 
lems which are of concern to them or which so- 


ciety is demanding that they solve. It follows 
then that education in the social studies should be 
based upon problems which arise in the life 
experiences of youth; and that the solution of 
these problems should result in the acquisition of 
ways of behaving which make possible successful 
living in our democratic society. 


COMPARISON OF THE Two APPROACHES 


S HAS been stated before, when the purely 
factual approach to teaching the social 
studies is used many of the facts are not retained 
—hence they have no value to the learner. In 
addition there is some question as to whether 
those facts which are retained are put to use when 
a situation arises requiring their use. When one 
contrasts the factual goal of social study instruc- 
tion with the goal of helping youth acquire demo- 
cratic behaviors, it is evident that whereas facts 
may be forgotten, ways of behaving in relation 
to a life situation become a rather permanent 
part of the equipment of the learner. Thus, if 
through solving problems involving minority 
groups, the learner develops attitudes toward 
these groups, the attitudes will be manifest in 
every recurring situation in which the learning 
took place and also in situations which contain 


similar elements. The behavior which an individ- 
ual acquires and develops determines the kind of 
person he is, his success in living with himself and 
others, and his effectiveness as a member of our 
democratic society. This is a great challenge to 
teachers of the social studies. Our attitudes, habits, 
skills, and ideals in relation to the multitude of 
personal, personal-social, social-civic and economic 
problems are fundamental to the preservation 
and improvement of our democratic way of living. 

The question always arises, “If we teach for 
behavioral development, are facts disregarded?” 
The answer is very simple. Problems cannot be 
adequately and intelligently solved without facts. 
One of the shortcomings of modern society is that 
people frequently solve problems without facts. 
As long as this situation exists, it becomes the 
unique function of the schools to help youth 
learn how to solve problems using all information 
available which impinges upon the solution. 
When this approach is used, many more facts 
will be used and many more retained than is the 
case when facts are taught in sequence or chrono- 
logically. In addition, the possibility of helping 
youth to develop desirable democratic ways of 
behaving is greatly enhanced. 

Contrasting the two approaches in a specific 
subject in the social studies may clarify the dif- 
ferences. Many teachers are teaching American 
history chronologically. Each era in our history 
is studied with the expectation that the facts will 
be acquired and retained. ‘Tests are given to ascer- 
tain the degree to which the facts have been mem- 
orized. In the problem-behavior approach, a 
pressing current social-economic problem be- 
comes the focus of instruction. If it happens to 
be problems related to labor-management rela- 
tions, the specific problems are first identified. 
Then facts which throw light upon these prob- 
lems are gathered together. One source of facts is 
in the history of labor-management relations. 
No student could adequately solve present day 
problems in this area without a clear picture of 
the development and evolution of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Hence, the facts of history are 
used, but only those which have a direct bearing 
upon the problems under consideration. It is 
evident that there are many more facts relating 
to this major problem which could be drawn 
from current literature as well as from a host 
of human resources. It should be stated again 
that the purpose of solving the problems in the 
area of labor-management relations is to help 
youth develop democratic attitudes, habits, ideals 
and other behaviors. 
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It is generally accepted that one major purpose 
of social studies teaching is to help youth de- 
velop skills in problem solving. This is practically 
an impossible goal when the purely factual ap- 
proach is used. On the other hand, the problem 
approach demands the acquisition of skills in 
problem solving. In this day of confusion and 
insecurity, their is no more important goal toward 
which social studies teachers should work. 


PRioRITIES IN SOcIAL STuDIES INSTRUCTION 
N THE foregoing discussion an attempt has 
been made to establish the major purpose of 

the social studies program in the secondary 
schools. This purpose determines the priorities, 
and although some of them are evident, it may 
be well to “spell them out’ in some detail. 

First, there is a ,reat need for carefully planned 
research studies to identify the personal-social, 
social-civic and economic problems which are of 
concern and significance to our youth. These 
should include not only the problems of which 
youth are aware, but also those which society is 
demanding that our boys and girls be concerned 
about. Although some of the research can and 
should be carried on by experts, it is rather evi- 
dent that the bulk of the responsibility should 
and must fall upon the classroom teachers. Even 
after the problems are uncovered, there remains 
the task of discovering the maturity and experi- 
ence level of youth at which each problem be- 
comes significant. It is well known that seventh 
grade students are not necessarily concerned 
about the same socio-economic problems as are 
twelfth grade students. To know what these 
problems are and at what level their solution wili 
be most effective is one of the important priorities 
in modern social studies instruction. 


yr orye approaching the teaching of the 
social studies through meaningful socio-eco- 
nomic problems entails the development of new 
teaching procedures and techniques. The first 
requirement is that of developing skills in plan- 
ning with students in the identification of prob- 
lems which are or should be of concern to them. 
Although many problems will be common to all 
or most all, there will be some variation from 
city to city, school to school, and group to group. 
Identification of the most significant problems 
makes teacher-pupil planning essential. 
Problem solving demands skills which are not 
ordinarily used when the teaching of social stud- 
ies is approached chronologically or sequentially. 
These skills involve defining the problem, gather- 


ing data, analyzing and evaluating data, drawing 
conclusions and developing a plan of action. Not 
only should the teacher be conversant with these 
activities and skills but he should be able to help 
boys and girls to become skillful in them. 

Another change in method and approach which 
is essential involves the way facts and informa- 
tion are used. The solution of the myriads of 
socio-economic problems demand the use of facts 
—many more than are found in the usual social 
studies textbooks. The solution of any of these 
problems would be quite inadequate if the facts 
that give the learner the historical evolution of 
the problems and facts from sociology, economics, 
geography and other social studies subject areas 
which impinge upon its solution are not put to 
use. This procedure means that history and other 
social studies content areas are approached from 
a vertical arrangement in that facts which are es- 
sential to the solution of a problem are used re- 
gardless of their chronological position or se- 
quence in the textbooks. The approach is in 
contrast to the horizontal arrangement found in 
many textbooks through which certain informa- 
tion about current problems is considered in an 
era or in sequence with many other kinds of 
facts and sometime later additional facts about 
the same subject are brought into the learning 
experience. It should be said here that in a prob- 
lem solving situation many facts not found in 
textbooks should be used. These may come from 
current literature and also from life-like experi- 
ences which may be carried on by the teacher 
and his students. 

A third change in method and procedure which 
seems desirable and necessary involves that of 
the attitude of the teacher in helping youth to 
develop, change and fortify their behaviors rather 
than to help them to acquire and retain facts, 
per se. It has already been noted that facts ac- 
quired in a meaningful setting are retained more 
surely and for a longer period of time. However, 
facts are a means to an end—the end being be- 
havioral development. The way in which a person 
acts in a life situation is determined by his atti- 
tudes, habits, skills, ideals and other behaviors. 
Where teachers have been teaching primarily 
for fact acquisition and retention, the need for 
change in attitudes, approach, and methods is 
evident. 

When the goals of social studies instruction 
are based upon democratic behaviors, the methods 
and procedures of evaluating achievement should 
necessarily be changed. This does not mean that 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HORTLY after the end of World War I, 
H. G. Wells is reported to have said, “The 
fortunes of the world depend largely upon 
the outcome of the race between catastrophe and 
education.” The race, of course, goes on and 
which is to be the winner seems in doubt from 
time to time. But all of us in education are con- 
stantly seeking better means of learning, more 
pertinent methods of instruction, deeper and 
clearer concepts of what makes the good life. 
We are striving to build faith in Jearning as the 
best, if not the only way to save the world by 
pointing out the close relationship of experience, 
history, and social development to the exercise 
of freedom. And exercise of freedom involves 
first of all freedom from tyrannies of all sorts. 
Tyranny makes its greatest inroads, as we are 
reminded not only by the best thinkers of our 
time, but also by the trials of modern living, 
through control of the minds of men; control at 
first, perhaps, by a single man or by a small group 
of men, but nevertheless by men whose insidious 
purposes have been the development of a social 
order inimical to the spirit which has made pos- 
sible the democratic way of life. This control 
moves first of all, as we have seen, into academic 
circles—into schools, public forums, and into all 
agencies which attempt to use facts, opinions, 
attitudes, and interpretations in guiding the 
intellectual growth of children and youth. For 
every tyrant knows that by controlling ideas, by 
controlling the persons who develop ideas and 
thus the materials they produce and disseminate, 
he realizes more quickly and surely his ultimate 
aim: control over the mind and thought of the 
nation. Men of independent ideas are the first to 
vanish when freedom vanishes. Control of the 
social and economic structure will follow, not 
precede control of the intellect. 





The author of this article, Assistant Editor-in-Chief, 
D. C. Heath and Company, gave this address at the 
Dallas meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 











Consequently in times of stress we are beset 
with attempts in many forms, as old as history and 
as new as today’s headline, to control learning and 
to bend it into strange shapes conforming to the 
preconceived ideas of self-appointed censors. I 
am reminded of Walt Whitman's statement, 
“There is no week nor day nor hour when tyranny 
may not enter this country, if the people lose their 
supreme confidence in themselves—and lose their 
roughness and spirit of defiance. Tyranny may 
always enter; there is no charm, no bar against it. 
The only bar against it is a large resolute breed 
of men.” We in education need have no doubt 
as to the contribution which freedom to learn 
can make in developing this “resolute breed of 
men.” 

We have all seen reports in the papers and 
magazines of attempts—successful and unsuccess- 
ful—to bring about conformity in textbooks to 
one man’s ideas, to suppress certain textbooks, 
and to force the withdrawal of others from use 
in the schools. 


Atracks UPON THE SCHOOLS 

ENSORSHIP of learning materials may take 

many shapes and may spring from many 
sources, but it is invariably bound up with more 
highly generalized attacks upon the schools. Those 
making the charges are usually of two kinds. 
First, there are those sincere and honest citizens 
whose interest in education sometimes exceeds 
their knowledge, but who are eager to cooperate 
with teachers in bringing about improvements. 
Discovering, as we all have, imperfections of the 
school and of materials for learning, these well- 
intentioned persons want to make the kind of 
contribution all good citizens should make for 
improvement. Often these individuals or the 
organizations they represent do uncover errors 
or suggest desirable changes in materials and 
methods, and as publishers we welcome their 
constructive criticisms. Every criticism is investi- 
gated carefully and errors of fact or of implication 
are corrected in subsequent printings of a book. 
Within recent months, for example, we have had 
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well-founded criticisms which have led us to 
make changes in the text. We have had other 
suggestions for changes which had already been 
made in an edition later than the critic had at 
hand. To these critics, whether active in educa- 
tion as teachers or as laymen, we are grateful and 
we will resist any effort to dry up the source of 
their comments. For we realize that there is al- 
ways possibility of error, and we need their help 
in cutting down its persistence. 

But the second group includes those who dis- 
turb all of us, for they are the self-appointed, 
dogmatic guardains of a way of life in which 
all must live according to the prescription of 
the few. They are the ones who form or represent 
organizations of questionable character commit- 
ted to a principle of condemnation without proof, 
and of determinism without recourse to com- 
monly accepted means of discovering and prov- 
ing knowledge. It is the procedure of one of these 
groups which the report of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities characterized as ‘“‘an ingenious contribu- 
tion to the encyclopaedia of pressure tactics” and 
of which the report went on to say, “We all 
agree that our textbooks should be American, 
that they should not be the vehicle for the propa- 
gation of obnoxious doctrines, yet the review of 
textbooks by self-appointed experts, especially 
under the aegis of an organization having a 
distinct legislative axe to grind, smacks too much 
of the book-burning orgies of Nuremberg to be 
accepted by thoughtful Americans without fore- 
boding and alarm. It suggests, too, that the re- 
viewers profoundly distrust the integrity, good 
faith, and plain common sense of the school- 
boards and teachers of the country.” 

Tue Figur AGAinst TExTBooks 
HE New York Times in reporting a study 
of the fight against textbooks summarized 
their findings as follows: 

1. A concerted campaign is under way over the country 
to censor school and college textbooks, reading materials 
and other visual aids. 

2. Voluntary groups are being formed in nearly every 
state to screen books for “subversive” or un-American 
statements. These organizations, not accountable to any 
legal body, are sometimes doing great harm in their com- 
munities, 

3. Librarians are intimidated by outside pressures in 
their choice of books and other materials. Unwilling to 
risk a public controversy, they meekly accept the requests 
of the self-appointed groups. 

4. Several textbooks and other materials have already 
been removed from school or college libraries and are 
efiectively on “the blacklist.” 

5. The attacks on the “subversive” school texts appear 
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to be part of a general campaign against public schools 
and other educational institutions. 

Fundamentally, I feel, the problem becomes 
complex because we as a people, by tradition, by 
principle, and by our educational philosophy it- 
self are committed to democratic, local control 
of education; to control by the people themselves 
operating with due consideration for both the 
needs of the individual and the requirements for 
active citizenship in the state. The harm comes 
when self-designated experts, usually untrained 
and without professional advice, presume to pass 
judgment on textbooks and educational methods 
which require expert evaluation. To everyone 
who knows the careful searching for scholarship 
and for professional assistance utilized in the 
publication of a textbook, the situation would 
appear ludicrous if it were not so serious and full 
of malice. 

I would not give you the impression that I 
believe the members of all organizations who 
have malicious or unfounded criticisms presented 
to them are either unpatriotic or opposed to 
good education. In the newspaper the other day 
was an account of a report to one group by a 
Chicago Tribune reporter: “Not a single social 
studies text in use today gives an honest account 
of the United States as a republic (it’s not a 
democracy, you know). Nor do they tell the story 
of free enterprise. . .. Everyone encourages social- 
istic thinking.” 

A statement of this kind completely ignores 
the fact that publishers themselves are a part of 
our free enterprise system and are eager to main- 
tain its advantages. ‘Though aware, as they are, 
of unsolved problems, to believe that they want 
to commit professional suicide, as implied, is 
ridiculous. 

We believe ih our form of government and 
we shall do all we can to uphold its principles 
and promote its aims. We abhor communism 
and will do all in our power to inoculate our 
children against its dangers. But these objectives 
are not to be gained, it seems to me, by sup- 
pressing freedom of thought and speech. 

As publishers we know that anyone who deals 
with the printed word—the publisher of news- 
papers, magazines, books—carries a grave re- 
sponsibility. We also know that we must be 
alert to the fact that freedom of expression is not 
reserved to one group alone but is the right of 
all. 

The consumer, too, has a responsibility—the 
responsibility of discriminating between the 
forces which surround him. This responsibility 
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he can discharge only when education gives him 
proper training—training which provides him 
with a reasonable basis for intelligent conclusions 
and convictions. 

It may be apropos to look for a moment at those 
who from personal bias or prejudice, brand the 
textbook as subversive and the school as a com- 
munistic tool. How do they support the American 
way of life? We might remind them that one of 
the basic principles upon which the United 
States was founded was freedom of speech and 
that this freedom still remains as one of the bul- 
warks of democracy. It follows that anyone who 
attempts to abridge that right or who tries to 
suppress honest expressions of opinion is to that 
extent opposing one of the guaranties in the 
Constitution of the United States and one of the 
principles basic to the continuation of our form 
of government. Here, then, is subversive action. 
For the real subversive is, of course, he who op- 
poses our constitutional right to freedom of ex- 
pression, not he who expresses himself openly 
and honestly in keeping with his convictions. 


ATTACKS ON EDUCATION 


ANY of the attacks on education show the 
same techniques—half-truths, pure fabri- 
cations, statements lifted from context, misin- 
terpretations of statements, and presumed guilt 
by omission (or inclusion) of certain topics. 
There is perhaps little need to document the 
argument or to illustrate the censor’s mode of 
attack. The article by Arthur Morse in the Sep- 
tember 1951 issue of McCall's and the one by 
John Bainbridge in the September and October 
1952 issues of the same magazine give adequate 
and specific examples of what is meant. The 
work of the National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education of the 
NEA under the secretaryship of Richard B. 
Kennan is well known to all of you. The Satur- 
day Review of Literature for April 19, 1952, de- 
voted a large part of the issue to the textbook 
in American education and to the problems of 
censorship of printed materials. The January 
1952 Phi Delta Kappan is devoted entirely to 
the textbook and has an excellent article on the 
impossibility of subversion in textbooks. Current 
literature is filled with informative and interpre- 
tive articles. I believe the Tampa Morning Trib- 
une of July 21, 1952 stated the case well: 
We believe the men and women who appoint the teach- 
ers and choose the text for Florida schools are better 


qualified to do so than any vigilante group; we believe 
they are fully as patriotic and as interested in teaching 


the principles of Americanism as any of their critics. We 
believe the same confidence can be reposed in the school 
systems of other states. 

Any citizen who happens to believe that the earth is 
flat or that the United Nations is a tool of the Kremlin 
has the right to expound those beliefs to his children at 
home as long and as loud as he pleases. But let him, no less 
than the Communist, keep his hands off our school books. 


I would not presume to speak for all publishers, 
but from informal and formal conferences with 
editors and other executives from a number of 
publishing firms, I have gained many ideas of 
what some of us, at any rate, believe. School 
textbooks should not indoctrinate pupils with 
any ideology or “ism” but should try to develop 
understanding and enthusiasm for democratic 
living. The principles and procedures of public 
discussion and subsequent participation in the 
valued right of suffrage can be clarified and ex- 
tended in the texts. The existence of communism 
cannot be ignored by the textbook, but the 
treatment of it must be appropriately adjusted 
to the curriculum and to the maturity of the 
students. An understanding of the basic principles 
and weaknesses of communism is essential to any 
program which aims to develop loyalty to the 
democratic way of life. Textbooks must help boys 
and girls learn how to meet controversial issues 
courageously and intelligently. They must en- 
courage pupils to think for themselves, to distin- 
guish among facts, opinions, prejudices, and prop- 
aganda, and to arrive at conclusions that are 
supported by evidence and reason. Independent 
thinking is an essential attribute of strong Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

I must re-emphasize one point to which I be- 
lieve we all subscribe. We have no desire to stifle 
public discussion of our schools; we have no 
desire to eliminate criticism. We know that criti- 
cism of the right sort intensifies our efforts and 
brings the fundamental issues into sharper focus. 
Publishers and teachers alike welcome our honest 
critics as contributors to the quest for perfection. 
But we ask that the critic be open and above 
board, that he be objective and free from malice, 
and that he consult the source from which the 
material he criticizes was obtained. 

It may be pertinent, at this point, to investigate 
the writing of textbooks to see what, if any, con- 
trols exist. 


EXISTING CONTROLS IN THE 
WRITING OF TEXTBOOKS 
HE writing of a textbook, especially in the 
field of the social studies where most of our 
censorship shows itself, is an act of faith, not a 
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trick of linguistics. As such it reflects the knowl- 
edge, the ideas, and the wisdom of the author. 
We have confidence in our books partially, of 
course, because we know that most textbook 
authors are men and women of honesty, integrity, 
loyalty, and intelligence. We know, too, that, 
human frailty being what it is, these authors are 
subject to error but that they are not subject to 
errors of stupidity, viciousness, or disloyalty. They 
are first-rate citizens and authors. And if these 
first-rate authors are suppressed unreasonably, 
second-rate authors will somehow take their 
places, and so, too, as Professor Commager points 
out, teachers and eventually all students of the 
social scene will become second rate. Then, as 
he concludes, we shall have a “kind of generation 
that doesn’t know and doesn’t care, a generation 
incapable of thinking for itself.” 

Even if we felt that a greater number of 
critics and advisors than already consulted were 
needed, where might we turn? The social studies 
are by their very nature filled with controversial 
questions which cannot be ignored and discussion 
of which must be directed by the best of our 
scholars, to whom we do turn. You may recall the 
lines from Robert Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


Now who shall arbitrate? 

len men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive: 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me. We all surmise 

They this thing, and I that; 

Whom shall my soul believe? 


Each may supply his own answers to these ques- 
tions but, as for me, I need spend little time 
choosing between the validity of sound scholar- 
ship in the writing of textbooks and the fallacy 
of self-interest and pique in criticizing them. 


ET US look for a moment at the writing of 

a history textbook from the point of view 

of the author. There is a great distinction be- 
tween the collecting of facts and the writing of 
history. In research the personal beliefs of the 
student are excluded, but in writing, interpreta- 
tion of the facts by the author plays an important 
role. Therefore, it seerns to me, we must never 
allow ourselves, either as teachers or as publishers, 
to be forced because of fear of malicious criticism, 
to attempt to justify our books on the factual 
basis alone. By interpretation of the facts we do 
not mean that the author obtrudes on the book a 
single, that is his own, set of values or that he 
disregards the importance of objectivity, but we 
do realize the implications involved in such writ- 
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ing and we search continuously for the historian 
who is not only competent in his factual back- 
ground but who also sees history in the perspec- 
tive of social development. If our outstanding 
authors are stifled by censorship and if they are 
not allowed to weigh the values of history, others 
less well qualified and less interested will do so. 
We have but to look back a few brief years to 
see what happened in Germany when tailored 
“scientific history,” so called, was born. The truth 
is that it is nearly impossible to write an adequate 
history which is only factual. Even in chronicle 
alone facts must be selected, they must be classi- 
fied, and they must be organized according to 
some scale of significance—a scale which the au- 
thor develops as his competence grows. But as 
Canon Allen Richardson points out, this does not 
mean that there is no such thing as historical 
truth. It does point to the fact that extreme care 
must be taken not to give the student the idea 
that there is a “final verdict’ of history, because 
each new age lias its own perspective. We cannot 
help but realize that the circumstances of our 
own age lend depth and perspective to history, 
and that, by the same token, we interpret our 
own age in the light of historical perspective. 

But if all this is true, are we thus subject to 
the biases of a single individual no matter how 
competent he may be? The answer to that ques- 
tion lies in other aspects of the publication of a 
textbook. Actually the process is a cooperative 
one involving many persons. Almost invariably 
the materials and methods of any author result 
from trial within the classroom. It is a rare manu- 
script which does not reflect the author’s experi- 
ence in working with children and youth. Thus 
the good author writes his book in the light of 
the reactions of those who will use it. Then, too, 
he draws upon all his education and background 
—an area which is carefully studied when his 
manuscript comes up for consideration. But this 
is only the first step in the process of determining 
competence. After the manuscript is recom- 
mended it is subjected to exacting and minute 
scrutiny by one or more editors and usually by one 
or more readers outside the firm. The judgments 
of these persons are forwarded to an editorial com- 
mittee where the final decision to publish or 
reject the manuscript is made. If the careful 
process stopped there and the manuscript were 
printed exactly as received the safeguards would 
seem to be sufficient. But every author and every 
editor knows that this is still only an early step 
in the long, slow, laborious process of publica- 
tion. 
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At this time the cooperation of which I spoke 
a moment ago becomes most apparent. Innumer- 
able, and at times seemingly interminable, con- 
ferences and correspondence between the author 
and editor take place. Facts are checked, inter- 
pretation is scrutinized, classification and organi- 
zation are analyzed within the framework of the 
book and of the subject matter, comparisons are 
made with outstanding curricula and with pro- 
fessional writings, and literary quality is sub- 
jected to careful evaluation. Finally from all this 
arduous labor comes the textbook, the result of 
the most careful planning and execution a well 
qualified group can give it. Who has controlled 
it? The publisher, of course, has controlled the 
publication of it by the right of acceptance or 
rejection, but he has not controlled, nor does he 
want to control, the mind of the author. Nor 
could he do so if he wished, for authors are per- 
sons of integrity. They will not be controlled by 
the publisher any more than they will, should 
the circumstances arise, be controlled by self-ap- 
pointed censors. 

But with all the safeguards inherent in this 
approach to the making of a textbook, it is only 
a smal] part of what actually goes on before the 
book is used. There remains the matter of selec- 
tion of the book for use in schools. Textbooks, 
presented by professionally well trained personnel 
to discriminating and exacting judges, are sold 
in a highly competitive market. There was a 
time when undue pressure was exerted in text- 
book adoptions, but the change in the make-up 
of the adopting agencies has all but eliminated 
this vicious practice. Generally speaking, selec- 
tion today is the result of group consideration, 
and more and more frequently all types of edu- 
cational workers—administrators, supervisors, di- 
rectors of instruction and of curricula, and 
teachers—are consulted in the process. Finally, 
the lay board of education ratifies or rejects the 
decision of their own school personnel before the 
book is bought at all. Here, indeed, is democracy 
at work and if there is a more potent example of 
it, I have failed to find it. 


N THIS important process of selection the 
publisher and the schoo] system have much in 
common and they agree on certain criteria which 
are set up. They will vary from place to place as 
local conditions may dictate, but they will in- 
clude at least some of the following questions. 
What is the date of copyright of the text under review? 
A book written during World War II, for example, would 
almost surely treat Russia in a manner markedly different 
from one written under present conditions. 


Is the content appropriate to the subject? Does it fulfill 
the purpose for which it was designated? 

Are individual passages inspected within their full con- 
text? Modern textbooks are carefully planned and whole 
teaching units must be considered, not merely isolated 
sentences or paragraphs. 

What is the textbook’s effect on the pupil likely to be? 
Will it give him maximum help in developing essential 
skills, in preparing for both the work and play of life, o1 
in understanding the society in which he lives? 

How is the material intended to be used in the schools? 
Is the student encouraged to accept what he reads un- 
thinkingly, or is he taught to evaluate and discriminate? 

Does the book as a whole present a fair and objective 
point of view, free of prejudice and conducive to enlighten- 
ment? 


Can textbooks, under such circumstances of 
writing, production, and selection as described, 
be subversive? It is doubtful. They must, of 
course, deal with a world in a state of constant 
flux; they must be adaptable to changing con- 
ditions but at the same time instructive; they must 
be objective, but interpretative. They must an- 
swer the needs of persons of greatly differing 
backgrounds and educational opportunities. And 
the shoddy textbook, like its counterparts in other 
fields, will die of its own ineffectiveness and im- 
perfections. Teachers, children, and parents need 
not and will not long continue to use inferior 
books. In fact, the economic self-interest of pub- 
lishers, engaged as they are in a highly competi- 
tive endeavor, will help insure the production, 
of superior books. 


ANY educators and publishers are worried 
M as they see censorship and attack becoming 
more widespread each day. They are disturbed 
as they watch the standard pattern of attack by 
innuendo and invective, by name-calling, by 
unsupported charges of subversiveness in learning 
materials and methods. They believe that our 
system of government has grown and has become 
good through its maintenance of freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. They believe, 
to, that hope for the future lies in continuing 
the maintenance of freedom to learn and in 
resisting all unwarranted efforts of suppression 
and censorship. 

In 1778, Turgot, the French statesman, wrote 
of America: 

This people is the hope of the human race. It may be- 
come the model. It ought to show the world by facts, that 
men can be free and yet peaceful, and may dispense with 
the chains in which tyrants and knaves of every color 
have presumed to bind them, under the pretext of the 
public good. The Americans should be an example of 
political, religious, commercial, and industrial liberty. 


We may live up to the responsibility delegated 
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to us if we keep the channels of communication 
open and clear and if we are unafraid. 

In an address delivered a few weeks ago at the 
88th convocation of the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York, Judge Learned Hand 
said: 

I believe that that community is already in the process 
of dissolution where each man begins to eye his neighbor 
as a possible enemy, where non-conformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of 
disaffection; where denunciation without specification or 
backing, takes the place of evidence, where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that we dare 
not enter our convictions in the open lists to win or lose. 


This is indeed a timely warning, for we can- 
not close our eyes to the fact that, under the cor- 
rupting influence of war and its aftermath, many 
of the very conditions described by Judge Hand 
as leading to dissolution do exist in our world 
today. 

We recognize our responsibility in helping to 


prepare our children to rebuild that world and 
we know that only through education can we 
give them the insight and breadth of understand- 
ing essential to so prodigious a task. Our concept 
of education makes clear the need for constant 
evaluation and re-evaluation of our aims, our 
methods and our materials, It will lead also to 
fearless self-examination and self-criticism by 
those of us who, because of our position, have to 
do with formulating aims and with producing 
learning materials. We must not be blind to our 
responsibilities nor intimidated by unwarranted 
attack, for if we fail, our lives and those of our 
children will be barren and regimented. 

For my part, I cannot imagine a good life or 
true education controlled in thought and action 
by unreliable and unsupported censorship. Edu- 
cation is good only when it is anchored to de- 
mocracy, a democracy based upon freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of learn- 
ing. 





PRIORITIES IN SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 64) 


teachers will net continue to appraise the acquisi- 
tion and retention of fact as the means to the 
end. It does mean, however, that new techniques 
of evaluation will have to be developed to help 
youth to appraise his growth in specific demo- 
cratic attitudes, habits and other behaviors. 

The second priority, then, beomes that of de- 
veloping new teaching approaches, procedures, 
and techniques." 


? Although most teachers will agree with the author that 
problem-solving is an essential skill, many will also want 
to bear in mind Henry Johnson’s warning that “. . . the 
pursuit even of a great purpose should not be conceived 
in a narrow spirit. There ought to be byways in which it 
is safe, now and then, to forget the everlasting pedagogical 
formula, “Turn everything to use,’ leisure to wander in 
quiet places with no companion except intellectual curios- 
ity, leisure to commune with the past with no excuse ex- 
cept that it is interesting, leisure to linger over glories 
that have passed simply because they are glorious. .. .” 

—Tue Eprror 


HE third priority has to do with resources. 

Textbooks still have an important part to 
play in the learning situation, but for adequate 
and comprehensive coverage there should be 
many different kinds of textbooks available to 
students, instead of one or two. In addition to 
textbooks there should be a lush supply of cur- 
rent books, periodicals, newspapers and other 
materials which give up-to-date information about 
current socio-economic problems. Resources 
should not be confined to the written words. The 
community should become the laboratory for 
social studies instruction. Every apportunity for 
student participation in community affairs should 
be provided. In every community there are 
many more possibilities for such participation 
than are utilized. There probably is not another 
subject area in the curriculum which has such a 
wealth of readily available resources as has the 
social studies. 





Core Curriculum and Teacher 
Preparation in the Social Sciences 


Earl T. Willis 








NE does not have to discuss general 
school problems with a_ beginning 
teacher in the core curriculum very 
long in order to bring to light those problems 
and difficulties that relate directly to the subject 
matter background of the particular teacher. In- 
variably the matters that give new teachers a 
great deal of concern have to do with the selec- 
tion, organization and presentation of materials 
in such a way as to help secondary school pupils 
acquire understandings ané see relationships. 
During the past two decades much progress 
has been made in the development of courses of 
study, textbooks and syllabi. In many school sys- 
tems the beginning teacher is given a course of 
study to follow or an outline of suggested units 
from which a selection may be made. Helpful 
supervision from the chairman of the depart- 
ment, principal and other school officers tends 
to minimize the problems of the beginning 
teacher and to foster greater confidence and 
security. But all possible aid from these sources 
cannot eliminate the responsibility of the teacher 
training institution in providing adequate 
preparation in the social sciences. 
The demands that are made upon the core 
teacher in the secondary school have broad im- 
plications for the college in both professional 


and subject matter programs. Perhaps greater : 


attention has been focused on the professional 
aspects of the core program by the colleges than 
has been given to the area of subject matter. 
College courses in principles and methods of 
education have no doubt stressed the nature and 
organization of core curriculum. But in too few 
instances have social science departments in the 
colleges provided offerings that will give pro- 





In this article, the author, who is chairman of the 
social science department of the State Teachers College 
in Towson, Maryland, describes an experiment that he 
planned and conducted with the assistance of another 
staff member, Mahlon H. Hellerich. 








spective teachers practice and experience in cut- 
ting across lines of the separate disciplines of 
political science, economics and sociology to 
gain a broader understanding of the interrela- 
tions of these areas. The writer maintains that 
unless such provision is made within the college 
curriculum, we cannot expect our graduates to 
gain this insight by some magic formula or by a 
trial and error method when they enter their 
teaching career. What is needed is integration, a 
synthesis, some direct attempt on the part of the 
college to help teacher candidates see the inter- 
relation of the social sciences. 

The social science department in the college 
has a real responsibility in recognizing the de- 
mands that are placed upon the beginning 
teacher in a core curriculum program. Whether 
the core be thought of as the merging of social 
studies and English or as the common learnings 
that all pupils in the secondary school must have, 
the social sciences have a major contribution to 
make. Disregarding the many concepts of core 
and the peculiar manner in which some systems 
may explain it, in the final analysis it is an at- 
tempt to provide a general education. The col- 
lege must then accept its responsibility in prepar- 
ing teachers who in turn are the products of a 
good general education. 


PECIFICALLY, the writer has been con- 
S cerned with an experiment to provide pro- 
spective teachers of the core program on the 
junior high school level with a course that at- 
tempts primarily to show the interrelations of 
the social sciences and to give some general 
background in the contributions of political sci- 
ence, sociology and economics to the solution of 
contemporary problems. The present college re- 
quirement of twenty-four hours in the social 
sciences has not been altered although some stu- 
dents found it difficult to get the experimental 
course on the elective basis. This can be readily 
understood when one views the present program 
requirements. The regular social science program 
of twenty-four hours includes six hours in each 
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of the following areas: Elements of Geography, 
History of Western Civilization, History of the 
United States, and Elective (in geography, his- 
tory and/or political science, sociology, and eco- 
nomics). The course in interrelations was not 
open to students who had already taken more 
than one of the three electives: political science, 
economics, and sociology. In spite of these prob- 
lems the experimental course drew twenty-five 
candidates the first time it was offered. The fol- 
lowing is a brief description of the course. 


Objectives 

1. To give the student an elementary knowledge of the 
social sciences (economics, sociology, and political science) 
with special emphasis upon a synthetic approach to the 
understanding of contemporary society. 

2. To provide an introduction to the study of the na- 
ture and structure of society. 

3. To demonstrate that man is a social being who is 
beset with problems of a political, economic, and socio- 
logical nature. 

4. To help students utilize the social sciences in the 
solution of current personal, group, national, and inter- 
national problems. 


Content 
Introduction: Nature of the Social Sciences 
Part I: The Social Structure of Society 
a. Man as a social being 
b. The family as an institution 
c. Population 
d. Rural and urban communities 
e. The nature of race 
f. Inter-group and international relations 


Part Il: The Economic Order 
a. Economic principles and economic institutions 
b. Development of the American economy 
c. Price and credit institutions 
d. Money and fiscal policy 
e. Economic groups 
1. Standards of living 
2. Industrial relations 
3. Labor and the public 
4- Agriculture 
5. The consumer 
f. Comparative economic systems 


Part LI: Political Organization and the Democratic Proc- 


ess 

a. Government: origin, nature, and functions 

b. Development of American government 

c. Governmental organization in the United States 
1. The legislative 
2. The executive 





3. Independent agencies 
4. Judicial review 
5. State and local government 
d. Politics and elections 
e. Public opinion and propaganda 
f. Rights and responsibilities in a democratic society 
g. Formulating foreign policy and conducting interna- 
tional relations 
h. International government 


PROCEDURE 


PECIAL attention was given to a balance 

between lectures, class discussions, individ- 
ual group reports. Visiting speakers included a 
local political boss, a representative from the 
legal aid bureau, and the director of probation 
from the circuit court. Students visited various 
community agencies to collect data relating to 
specific problems and topics under discussion. 
The committee system of preparing and present- 
ing reports to the class was followed. This was 
especially helpful in providing some practice in 
the type of student activity that these prospective 
teachers will be conducting later on in high 
school classes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


HIS experiment is merely the beginning of 

a more conscious effort on the part of the 
social science department to provide those offer- 
ings that will help prepare teachers more ade- 
quately for the specific tasks of selecting, organiz- 
ing and presenting subject matter on the second- 
ary school level. One of the difficult problems of 
the beginning teacher in the core curriculum is 
the focusing of materials from all the social sci- 
ences upon particular problems that make up 
the contents of high school courses of study. Any 
time devoted to preservice experience in this 
respect either as a separate course or in connec- 
tion with the regular college courses is time well 
spent. It is broader than a methods course for it 
is a synthesis of the contributions of all the social 
sciences irrespective of their more advanced and 
highly specialized disciplines. Nor is it a substi- 
tute for the more specialized courses. It is an 
effort to provide some practice in the kind of 
synthetic approach all social studies teachers 
must develop if the challenge of effective instruc- 
tion is to be accepted by our schools today. 





“Ours is a deep and growing—and a successful heritage. When we teach our history 






honestly we can admit error and still take confidence from the record. This confidence is 
a necessary attribute of civic character.” (From Ryland W. Crary, editor, Education for 
Democratic Citizenship, Twenty-Second Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 


Studies, p. 152.) 


Do's and Don'ts for the 
Geography Teacher 


James K. Anthony 














HE problems of what to teach and how 
much to teach have always confronted the 
neophyte teacher and the success or fail- 
ure in his first pedagogical experience may be 
traced back to these problemg, Many beginning 
teachers feel that everything in a textbook should 
be taught, and consequently race through a text- 
book from cover to cover within the short dura- 
tion of the time allotted. The judicious teacher 
will plan his course carefully with the aim of 
teaching a little and teaching it well rather than 
attempting a lot and failing to get any of the 
basic points across to the student. The teacher 
of geography should be mindful of three major 
factors. 
Wise Use or Maps 
COLLEGE student defined a map as “An 
A attempt to get a round object to lie down 
flat.” His definition emphasizes the fact that there 
has not been a successful projection of the world 
on a flat surface without some degree of error in 
either shape, area, distance, or direction. And 
since the use of maps is essential in the teaching 
of geography, care must be used in their selection. 
The idea of getting the correct shape of a con- 
tinent or political unit across to the students 
should be uppermost in the mind of the teacher. 
And for this reason students should not be re- 
quired to draw a map. Early misconceptions of 
the shapes of landforms are increasingly difficult 
to eradicate from a student’s mind as he grows 
older. Valuable time is wasted and the drawing 
experience may be repugnant to the unskilled 
student. However, a liberal use of outline maps 
is strongly recommended. These may be pur- 
chased from several companies for a nominal fee 
and cultural features may be indicated thereon 
as desired. 








This contribution comes to us from a member of 
the social science department in Southern University 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 








THE FALLACY OF “PLACE” GEOGRAPHY 


y Pe MANY people a person who can locate 
a city or country without its raison d’étre is 
considered as having a good knowledge of geog- 
raphy. But knowing only where a city is located 
is not exhibiting a knowledge of the science. The 
importance of Baton Rouge, for example, is not 
measured in terms of its popularity as a capital 
city but its strategic importance as a petroleum 
and chernical producer. And to disassociate its 
economical life from its location removes the 
city out of the class of a geographical entity. It 
is fairly safe to say that the major cities of the 
world were not like the fictionalized Topsy in that 
they “just growed” but rather they owe their 
continued existence to their economic activities— 
capital cities like Washington, D.C. may be ex- 
ceptions, To associate activities and industries 
as well as geographical location with a city gives 
added meaning to place geography. Association 
of economic activities has a sly way of increasing 
the educational stature of a student. If place 
geography is to be included in an exercise in map 
work, then with the use of appropriate symbols 
associate the principal industries or agricultural 
activities with a given city or country thus giving 
meaning to the experience. 


GEOGRAPHY AS A MEANS OF GREATER 
UNDERSTANDING AMONG PEOPLE 


OME wit has said “When you understand a 

person, you can’t hate him.” Geography 
focuses attention upon man and his ability to 
live in his particular habitat. The desert dwellers 
of the Kalahari, lacking refrigeration for food, 
often eat meat that we would not touch with a 
ten-foot pole. Of course the little Bushman will 
explain that he eats the meat and not the smell. 
However, with a knowledge of the living condi- 
tions of the hot, dry desert one can understand 
the plight that these Bushmen and their Hotten- 
tot neighbors have. The brooding and ultimate 
hut-madness of certain desert residents of the 
Sahara can be attributed to their isolation from 
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civilization on the one hand and the monotonous 
miles of sand on the other. It is no wonder that 
strangers are eagerly but cruelly welcomed. For 
these forsaken sons of Allah will knife a stranger 
on the slightest pretext, because: (1) The stranger 
is immediately looked upon as a threat to the 
meager food and water supply of the desert 
dweller, and (2) The killing of an unbeliever of 
Mohammed furthers the chances of the slayer of 
going to heaven. Fortunately this attitude does 
not prevail in all oasis communities. 

Other native peoples have been looked down 
upon because of their living standards and cus- 
toms. Take the Tibetans for example. Life to 
us would be positively odious if we had to take 
our daily bath in yak butter rather than in water. 
Yet to the natives of mountainous Tibet, the 
scarcity of water makes yak butter a necessity if 
bathing is to be accomplished. And the Tibetans 


pay no attention to the odor of rancidness of 
their bodies as the years go by. Furthermore one 
cannot condemn a group of people because of the 
food they eat, if their dietary habits are to be used 
as a criteria for judging. Faces may scowl when 
one hears of Asiatics eating raw fish or stomachs 
may turn because certain desert inhabitants eat 
rats, but we of the advanced civilization must not 
forget that we regard rattlesnake steaks as a 
gourmet’s delight and snails and oysters form the 
piece de résistance on many menus. 

Geography tends to answer the inevitable why 
when conflicting customs and conventions are 
brought to our attention. One of the bases of the 
economic ill-will between nations can be traced 
back to the geographical have and have nots of 
countries. Therefore, with an understanding of 
people and of the geographical conditions of the 
land they live on, one becomes more tolerant. 





THE WASHINGTON TRIP 


By Ernest F. Seegers, George School, Pennsylvania 


HEN my high school class took the 

traditional trip to Washington in our 

senior year back in 1932 I did not 
go. I do remember very clearly, however, one 
incident that was reported on their return to our 
large Philadelphia high school. One of our class- 
mates was distinguished at that time by having 
the peculiar nick-name “Gitz,” and by owning a 
black derby hat. When “Gitz” arrived home from 
the trip someone asked him if he had worn his 
derby to Washington. “No,” he replied, “I wore 
it to Baltimore!” All of which may or may not be 
beside the point. 

Actually the point of this brief article is to tell 
how we take “Washington Trips” from the 
George School. Our experience is not altogether 
unique, but it may be unusual enough and worth- 
while enough to relate to others. 

Our trips develop from the American history 
classes of our twelfth grade, and are sponsored 
by the social studies department. We take groups 
averaging from 20 to 25 boys and girls, who go as 
a classroom unit, or, usually, include several 
class units. 

We emphasize two things from the start in our 
planning and discussion with the students: 


1. That the Washington trip is primarily for the educa- 
tional purpose of studying the government in action, and 


that sight-seeing is secondary. This does not preclude 
having a good time and doing a lot of incidental sight- 
seeing. 

2. That the responsibility of arranging the trip and 
carrying it out successfully will be shared by all who are 
going. In other words, it is not going to be a teacher- 
conducted sight-seeing trip, but a student-teacher venture 
in education. 


A student committee is elected which begins 
the considerable work of arranging a schedule of 
interviews and appointments with government 
agencies and officials, and with other national 
agencies with offices in Washington. The com- 
mittee also arranges hotel accommodations and 
transportation. It collects the money for these. 
The teacher-sponsor is, of course, in close touch 
with the committee, to advise, recommend, and 
make final checks on some arrangements. 

We have found that a pattern of four days in 
Washington, with one evening and one day free 
for sight-seeing or recreation, works out very well. 
Just which agencies and individuals we will try 
to see depends on the interests of the particular 
group of students, on the guidance of the sponsor 
—and on luck. We naturally follow up fortunate 
opportunities, such as when one of our parents 
was editor of a national news magazine and in- 
vited the group to spend an evening at his home 
with several leading Congressmen. 
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PREPARING A SCHEDULE 


Sip committee first maps out a tentative 
schedule of what we would like to do, and 
then proceeds with correspondence to work up 
a final schedule. Over the years, we have gotten 
to know some people to write to, but all of this 
could be done by using the United States Gov- 
ernment Manual (for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.). Some appointments have 
to be left indefinite until we are on the scene 
and can telephone. Most Congressmen, for ex- 
ample, cannot make definite appointments several 
weeks in advance. You cannot tell what Congres- 
sional committees will be holding hearings on a 
particular day, although you can be sure that 
some hearings will be held on that day. We 
finally ditto a copy of the schedule for each per- 
son and then, after a briefing session for the entire 
group, we are off. 

The following is a sample schedule, this of 
a trip taken with 29 boys and girls in March, 
1952: 

Monday, March 17: 


11:00 A.M. Arrive Washington. 

1:00 P.M. Visit Session of the Supreme Court. 

2:00 P.M. Visit Senate and House of Representatives. (We 
procure Visitors’ passes from our Congressman, 
so that we can remain longer than 20 minutes.) 

3:00 P.M. Visit with Congressman Howell (Dem., N.J. 
We usually visit our local Congressman, but 
this time we could not arrange it.) 

4:00 P.M. Visit with Congressman Simpson (Rep., Pa. We 
like to get a representative sampling of opinion 
—Republican, Democratic, liberal, conservative.) 

6:30 p.M. Supper and evening at the International House. 
(Our school and this house for foreign students 
are both Quaker institutions. The evening was 
spent in socializing, dancing.) 

11:00 P.M. Back to hotel. 


Tuesday, March 18: 


9:30 A.M. The State Department. (An information officer 
of the Department spoke on “Formulation of 
Foreign Policy,” and answered many questions.) 

11:00 A.M. Congressional Committee Hearings. (These are 
listed each morning in the Washington Post. 
Students chose which they wanted to see. Some 
heard Acheson speaking for an appropriation. 
Some heard a narcotics crime investigation.) 

2:30 p.M. The Polish Embassy. (Not an entirely successful 
event. We were too afraid to ask any real ques- 
tions, but the students were impressed by the 
courteous manner in which they were received.) 

4:00 P.M. Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
(Discussion of legislation of particular interest 
to Quakers. Immigration legislation was main 
subject.) 

8:00 p.M. Civil Service Commission. (Speaker and discus- 
sion on working for the Federal Government.) 


Wednesday, March 19: 

9:15 A.M. Atomic Energy Commission. (Address by the 
Controller of the Commission, who is an 
alumnus; also a movie, and talk with exhibits 
by physicist.) 

11:00 A.M. Pure Food and Drug Administration. (A peren- 
nial favorite.) 

2:00 P.M. Mutual Security Agency. (Aims and methods 
of the successor to the Marshall Program.) 

3:45 P.M. United Mine Workers. (Discussion of legisla- 
tion affecting miners. Movie on rehabilitation 
of crippled miner.) 

Free Evening—Back to hotel by 12:00 Midnight. 


Thursday, March 20: 


Free for sight-seeing, individual appointments, return- 
ing to Congress, or to committee hearings of interest. 
Back to George School that evening. 


HIS particular trip was very successful, but 
"De more so than many others that have gone 
before. We recall among outstanding people and 
incidents cf other trips such things as talking 
with Eleanor Roosevelt; visiting Justice Cardoza; 
being on hand when Senator McCarthy first 
opened up on Mr. Lattimore; hearing Sena- 
tor Morse predict the Congressional election re- 
sults of 1948; visiting such able Senators as 


Douglas of Illinois and Smith of New Jersey. 
One group interviewed Mr. Nixon of California 


just after his election to Congress. 


STUDENT REACTIONS 


HE morning after this trip I met some of the 

group in class and we were discussing what 
we had seen, evaluating in an informal way what 
we had experienced. | asked the group if they 
would mind writing down their main reactions to 
the trip. Here are some of their comments: 


My greatest admiration of Washington and the govern- 
ment therein is twofold; one, the material beauty and 
interest spots, and, two, and more important, the eagerness 
of all the agencies and commissions in respect to acquaint- 
ing us with the work of the government. They werem’t 
just giving us lectures, they wanted us to understand. 
This above all was impressive and restorative of faith. 

People that make impressions, I mean profound im- 
pressions, are few. We met one of those people at our last 
appointment. This man had worked in the Welsh mines 
from the age of 13 to the age of 93... .” 

These people (at International House) were all getting 
along together. They accepted us in a friendly and out- 
going manner. I think the International House showed 
that all the peoples of the world can get along together 
very well. 

I think probably that I learned more in those four days 
than I ever have or will in any period so short. On top 
of that I had a wonderful time... . 





The Measurement of Social Values 


Hugh B. Wood 








HERE are few teachers today who do not 

recognize the importance of pupil evalua- 

tion in the educational program. Most of 
them are vitally concerned with the evaluation 
process as it affects the whole child. Measurement 
of academic achievement is not enough; all of 
the objectives of the curriculum must be subject 
to continuous evaluation if they are effectively 
to be attained. 

There is a noticeable lack of evaluation instru- 
ments for certain objectives. One of these “for- 
gotten areas” is that of social values, or social be- 
havior. One of the major objectives, emphasized 
at every grade level, is learning to get along with 
one’s fellow men—developing cooperation, build- 
ing leadership, accepting responsibility, practic- 
ing friendliness, being thoroughly honest—in 
short, living the democratic way. But these traits 
are somewhat intangible and difhcult to measure 
accurately, so many teachers have taken their 
development for granted and ignored their meas- 
urement. 

About fifteen years ago the writer was visiting 
an eighth grade social studies class that was de- 
veloping a unit on democracy. Pupils had gone 
beyond abstractions and were discussing “What 
democracy means to me,”” “How can J practice 
democracy,” “What is democratic and what isn’t.” 
They had prepared a list of traits that character- 
ized the eighth grade pupil who “lived demo- 
cratically.” They were now facing the problem 
of “How does one know when he, or someone 
else, possesses these traits?” “How can we improve 
ourselves unless we know we need to?” asked one 
pupil. The need for an evaluation device was 
apparent. 


HE discussion turned to friendly acts that 

had been observed, fairly on the athletic 
field and elsewhere, doing one’s chores at home, 
helping others, behaving when the teacher is out 
of the room. It became obvious that these traits 
were ways of behaving and could be measured 
only in behavioral situations. Therefore, each 








For this article, we are indebted to a professor of 
education in the University of Oregon at Eugene. 








pupil was asked to write a discription of some- 
thing he had seen within the last few days that 
revealed either good or poor behavior. These 
descriptions were reduced to brief problems such 
as these: 

Jack is reading a library book and you see him ac- 
cidentally tear a page. Later he tells the teacher he didn’t 
tear it, but that you did. What would you do? 

A committee is being chosen. You have some good ideas 
and went to be chairman. Instead, Betty is chosen chair- 
man, but you are on the committee. What would you do? 

You are playing baseball on a vacant lot with the neigh- 
borhood gang. Your mother asks you to take your little 
sister along while she goes to town. You know the gang 
will laugh. What would you do? 

Class interest was high. There were many 
answers. The teachers suggested that the prob- 
lems be mimeographed and that three other 
eighth grade sections be given a chance to write 
their answers. With proper orientation these 
groups were asked to tell what they would do (or 
had done in similar situations). The results for 
all four classes were tabulated, and the most fre- 
quent courses of action were listed for each prob- 
lem. For example, most of the answers for the 
book-tearing incident fell into four categories: 

a. Tell the teacher you didn’t tear it and you don’t 
know who did. 

b. Tell the teacher you didn’t tear it but you saw Jack 
do it. 

c. Tell Jack privately to tell the truth or you will tell. 

d. Do nothing. 

A blank line was left after each problem for 
other possible solution to be given. 


tive key. Using the original list of charac- 

teristics, the pupils checked each course of action 
for each problem, indicating whether it showed 
either the presence or absence of a characteristic 
of behavior. For example, the majority decided 
that the courses of action listed above revealed 
the following: 

a. Shows friendliness, some lack of integrity, and a lack 
of cooperation with the teacher. 

b. Shows integrity, perhaps a lack of friendiiness, co- 
operation, and some sense of responsibility. 

c. Shows integrity, some rather positive leadership, co- 
operation and responsibility. 

d. Shows lack of responsibility and leadership, perhaps 
some friendliness. 


"Toa next step was the development of a tenta- 
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As we might have been expected, there was con- 
siderable disagreement on the interpretations 
necessary to develop the answer key. Part of this 
was eventually resolved by asking a group of 
adults to check the key. 

Further discussion suggested that a person may 
react differently under different circumstances 
and depending upon his reasons. The importance 
of reasoning out one’s behavior was emphasized. 
Out of this developed another phase of the test. 
Using the same groups again, each student was 
asked to write his reasons for his choice of course 
of action. These were categorized and arranged 
at random following the courses of action. Thus 
a complete test item appeared as follows: 

Situation: Jack is reading a library book and you see 


him accidentally tear a page. Later he tells the teacher he 
didn’t tear it, but that you did. What would you do? 


Courses of Action: 

Tell the teacher you didn’t tear it and you 
don’t know who did. 
Tell the teacher you didn’t tear it but you 
saw Jack do it. 

Tell Jack privately to tell the truth or you 

will tell. 
Do nothing. 


Reasons: 

There's nothing you can do about it. 

It’s not right to “tattle.” 

You aren't to blame. 

Jack should be given a chance to tell the 

truth. 

The teacher has a right to know who tore 

it. 

You wouldn’t want Jack to tell on you. 
em EE Was careless. 

Thus if one chose course of action “a,” he 
might mark reasons “b,” “c,” “d,” and “f’; for 
“b,” he might check “‘c,” “e,” and “g’”; for course 
of action “‘c,” he might check “c,” “d,” and “g”; 
for course of action “d,”’ he might check “a,” and 
“c.” Some reasons served several courses of action, 
some only one. 

In scoring the test each characteristic was 
scored by giving one point credit for each positive 
display of the characteristic and subtracting one 
point for each negative display. A “critical think- 
ing” score was found by giving one point for 
each correct reason chosen and subtracting one 
point for each incorrect reason chosen. 

In the final refinement of the test the original 
characteristics were reduced to five which were 
defined as follows: 

Cooperation: The individual is adaptive, conformative, 
and helpful in his dealings with others. 

Friendliness: The individual has an attitude of “right- 
doing” towards others, is sympathetic, tactful, and helpful. 
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Integrity: The individual is truthful, has a sense of 
justice, and practices fair play. 

Leadership: The individual has initiative, inventiveness, 
understands people, and is constructively critical. 

Responsibility: The individual is dependable, efficient, 
prompt, self-reliant, controls his own behavior, and has 
patience and perseverance. 

The test was subsequently given to several 
thousand students, subjected to statistical analy- 
sis,| and arranged in two similar forms of twenty 
items each. This test was found valid for grades 
seven and nine, as well as grade eight. Following 
the same procedures, two similar forms were 
developed for grades four to six and two for 
grades ten to twelve.? 


N ANALYSIS of the norms of these tests, 

based on over 8000 cases reveals no signifi- 
cant differences between grade levels (within the 
three-year span of each form), but girls tend to 
make generally higher median scores than boys 
except on leadership. Differences were also found 
between the several participating schools and 
between the teachers in these schools, higher 
median scorés being found in those schools and 
classrooms which were rated by competent ob- 
servers and impartial supervisors as being “more 
democratic.” 

The Behavior Preference Record developed 
from a felt need on the part of boys and girls. It 
offers a means of evaluating indicated preferences 
of behavior, but perhaps of equal importance 
is its use as a teaching device. It has high motiva- 
tion value and can stimulate discussion and action 
on the improvement of social behavior and demo- 
cratic values. One of its most effective uses is as 
the nucleus of a unit on social adjustments. By 
use of a profile chart, each student can study his 
own scores and consider personal improvements. 
At the same time, he can participate in group 
study of a class profile and contribute to group 
improvement. 

The story told here describes one approach to 
the measurement of social values. More impor- 
tant, it reveals how students may participate in 
the development of evaluation instruments and 
how they may profit by self-evaluation. Finally, 
here is a good example of the curricularization 
of evaluation techniques and instruments. 


* Reliability coefficients between two forms range from 
.924 to .654; validity coefficients between test and teachers’ 
ratings range from .781 to .206. Intercorrelations between 
various characteristics range from .478 to .o63. 

*The six forms are now published by the California 
Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, 
California, under the title: Behavior Preference Record: 
What Would You Do? 
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Contributing Members 

All Contributing Members receive a copy of 
Social Education each month, clothbound Year- 
book, and a copy of every other publication put 
out by the Council during the year of member- 
ship. Members holding this class of membership 
receive promptly a copy of every item published 
by the National Council. Hence, this is a valuable 
and helpful type of membership suitable not 
only for teachers and supervisors, but especially 
for libraries. At the same time, these members 
make a valuable contribution to their profession 
and to the work of the National Council. The 
officers of the Council take this means of thank- 
ing them for their help. 

Contributing Members for t2n years are: Eliza- 
beth B. Cary, Stanley Dimond, Elmer Ellis, 
George Hodgkins, Erling M. Hunt, Eunice Johns, 
Mary G. Kelty, Wilbur Murra, Viola E. Peterson, 
Burr W. Phillips, Ruth West, Clifton B. Worthen. 

Contributing Members for nine years are: 
Howard R. Anderson, Elbert W. Burr, W. Lin- 
wood Chase, Julia Emery, William H. Hamm, 
Ingebord Highland, Robert E. Keohane, Allen 
Y. King, Richard Thursfield, Mary C. Wilson, 
Fremont P. Wirth. 

Contributing Members for eight years: Rexie 
E. Bennett, Walker Brown, Meribah Clark, Gail 
Farber, Mildred Goshow, R. O. Hughes, Robena 
Pringle, Ethel Ray, Mary H. Rumsey, W. B. 
Thomas, Verena L. White. 

Contributing Members for seven years: Julian 
C. Aldrich, Ralph A. Brown, W. Lester Carver, 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, John T. Greenan, La- 
vone A. Hanna, Charles B. Kinney, Loretta Klee, 
Alina Lindegren, R. H. Porter, Myrtle Roberts, 
Alice Spieseke, Angie Wilson. 

Contributing Members for six years: Everett 
Augspurger, Raymond R. Brown, Helen Mc- 
Cracken Carpenter, Ethel E. Ewing, W. K. Fulk- 
erson, W. Francis English, Elizabeth A. Hunting- 
ton, Frankie Jones, Leonard §S. Kenworthy, 
Charles B. Kinney, Jr., Harold Korey, F. J. Mc- 
Mahan, Dorothy McMurry, Modesta Scott, Edith 
E. Starratt, Olive Stewart, Harriet Stull, H. C. 
Thomas, John B. Tucker, Howard White. 

Contributing Members for five years: Jack 
Allen, Mamie Anderzohn, Jacob Arneth, Edwin 
M. Barton, Martha Caccamo, Clara H. Carlson, 
William H. Cartwright, Central High School of 


Bay City, Michigan, E. M. Craft, Dorothy Dehn, 
Adelaide Dodge, Vincent M. Donovan, Frank 
J. Dressler, Elgin (Ill.) Public Schools, Grace 
Ewy, Mary E. Eyre, Grace Friedinger, Eliza M. 
Gamble, John Hamburg, Corrine Harper, Caro- 
line E. E. Hartwig, Joe R. Hoffman, Edna B. 
Jackson, Royce H. Knapp, Robert LaFollette, 
Harold M. Long, Edythe Myers, Gerald Phillips, 
Hazel Phillips, Professional Library of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, James F. Robinson, Modesta Scott, 
Seton Hall College, Library, E. E. Wright, Edith 
West, Western Kentucky State College Library. 

Contributing Members for four years: A & M 
College (Texas) Library, Lincoln Baar, Jeannette 
Baer, Edwin R. Carr, Colgate University, Dorothy 
Dehn, Vincent M. Donovan, Henrietta Fernitz, 
Gay Junior High School, Ginn and Company, 
Mary Graves, Dorothy Griffith, William H. Hart- 
ley, Clarence Killmer, Marjorie Large, Murray 
(Ky.) State Teachers College, Pauline Pogue, C. 
H. W. Pullen, Rockford (IIl.) Social Studies Dept., 
Robert C. Robertson, Row Peterson Company, 
Scholastic Magazines, Leo Shapiro, Stevens Point 
(Wis.) State Teachers College, Wallace W. Taylor, 
Bethania Tucker, Margaret P. Welch, Edgar B. 
Wesley, Edith Whiting, Mary Willcockson, Wil- 
limantic (Conn.) State Teachers College, Pearl 
E. Yost. 

Contributing members for three years: Mrs. 
Frances M. Anderson, Marian Anderson, Dorothy 
Bash, Kenneth P. Blake, Robert N. Bliss, Henry 
Borger, Emerson Brown, William H. Connor, 
Mary I. Cooper, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Elmer Dean, 
Mrs. A. S. Dunning, James K. Felts, Ruth Fuller, 
Loretta Galiardi, Griffith Institute, Adelaide Hel- 
wig, E. Russell Hicks, Joseph B. Hillyard, Ken- 
neth L. Holmes, Manson VanB. Jennings, Joseph 
Schaffner Library, Eleanor Justman, Walter P. 
Lucas, Stella Kern, Howard A. Kinhart, Pauline 
D. Knobbs, John E. Koontz, T. W. McMaster, 
Mrs. Ollie C. Merrill, Monroe Woodbury Central 
School, Mary L. Moore, Marjorie Muhlitner, 
Margaret Norman, Oakland (Cal.) Teachers Li- 
brary, Edith Parker, Jennie L. Pingrey, Robert 
J. Schaefer, J. R. Skretting, Elva Tucker, Fred 
Tuttle, Alice Westcott, Elizabeth D. Zachari. 

Contributing Members for two years: Elsie M. 
Beck, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library, John 
Clemm, Harris L. Dante, Mrs. A. V. Donaldson, 
East Tennessee State College Library, James 
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T. Feeley, William B. Fink, Seth Fisher, M. B. 
Fleming, Charles E. Frees, Jr., George Peabody 
College for Teachers Library, The Glenridge 
School, Hayward (Cal..) High School, Esther 
Holcomb, James Hutchison, J. W. Jacobs, Johns 
Hopkins University Library, Ethel M. Johnson, 
R. N. Knight, Esther Larson, Leyden (Ill.) Com- 
munity High School, Los Angeles Schools Li- 
brary & Textbook Section, Virginia B. Lowers, 
Ray Lussenhop, S. P. McCutchen, Frank Mc- 
Kosky, Thomas W. McMaster, Maurice P. Mof- 
fatt, Mrs. P. D. Moser, Thelma A. Nelson, North 
Fond du Lac High School, William C. Overton, 
Mary E. Peterson, Plymouth (N.H.) Teachers 
College, Mrs. Louise Preston, Ruth M. Robinson, 
Roger Ludlowe High School, Wilma Schmalzried, 
Holmes H. Shefstead, William J. Shorrock, Sister 
Mary Patrick, University of North Carolina Li- 
brary, University of Rochester Women’s College 
Library, D. K. Watkins, Howard E. Wilson, 
Wilson Teachers College Livrary. 

Contributing Members for one year: Aliece 
Anderson, Hattie Anderson, George A. Baranec, 
Mrs. J. A. Barnett, Elizabeth D. Bartz, Eugene 
Bebout, N. W. Blanchard II, Marie Boykin, 
Richard Jay Brown, Central Washington College 
of Education, Martha V. Chavious, Civic Educa- 
tion Project, Lionel B. Conrath, Ralph W. 
Cordier, Arthur Crowley, W. C. Cusak, Osie 
Doster, William Dunwiddie, Mrs. N. Ellenbogen, 
Winifred Foster, Helen Galloway, Amy Jean 
Greene, Luella Harzmann, Lorraine Hawley, W. 
C. Herzberg, Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Harry Howell, Adeline E. Howland, 
Herold C. Hunt, Martha Kaminsky, Margaret 
Kerr, Elizabeth M. Koletka, Henry Kwiecenski, 
Abe N. Levine, McMillan Lewis, C. K. Mc- 
Clatchey High School, Helen McMahon, Alice E. 
McNiff, Charles S. Miller, Ruth E. Miller, Laura 
Montank, Joseph Murphy, Rev. T. F. O'Leary, 
Wilfred L. O’Leary, Oregon College of Educa- 
tion at Monmouth, Rose M. Paluka, Mary E. 
Patterson, Pedagogical Library in Philadelphia, 
Rex Putnam, J. Phil Robinson, Sam Houston 
Teachers College, Alvin H. Schild, Sister Mary 
Janet, Robert D. Slaughter, Ella M. Stringer, 
Fred M. Thompson, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Helen Valentine, Leland R. White, Leslie 
H. Wight. 


NCSS Business Meeting 


The annual Business Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies was held on No- 
vember 28 during the Thirty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the Council in Dallas, Texas. At the 


business meeting there were brief reports by the 
Executive Secretary of the NCSS and the Editor 
of Social Education. This was followed by the re- 
port of the President for 1952. Officers for 1953 
were elected as follows: 
President: John H. Haefner, University of 
Iowa 
First Vice-President: Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
Adelphi College 
Second Vice-President: Edwin R. Carr, Univer- 
sity of Colorado 
Board of Directors for a three-year term: 
Harry Berg, Michigan State College 
Loretta Klee, Ithaca Public Schools and Cor- 
nell University 
Robert LaFollette, Ball State ‘Teachers Col- 
lege 
As required by the Constitution of the NCSS 
under Article IV, notice was served of a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution dealing with elec- 
tion procedures. A full account of the proposed 
change will appear in an early issue of Social 
Education. Action on this proposed amendment 
will come at the next Annual Business Meeting. 
Four resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolution I 

Resolved that: The National Council for the 
Social Studies reasserts its conviction that the 
study of international relations and international 
problems is of major importance to Americans 
today. Two world wars and the problems left by 
each have involved the United States in the prob- 
lems of all parts of the world. American citizens 
must, in the end, determine the policies of the 
nation. It is not the function of the schools to 
indoctrinate American youth with views either 
favorable or unfavorable to any specific activities 
or decisions of the United Nations, Unesco, The 
Mutual Security Agency, Point Four, or any other 
agency or program in the field of international 
affairs. It is clearly the responsibility of the 
schools and of social studies instruction to in- 
form American youth concerning affairs about 
which, as citizens and voters, they must form and 
register opinions. Those, at the present time, ob- 
viously include the efforts of the United Na- 
tions and its agencies, including Unesco, in ex- 
ploring ways of building lasting peace and world 
order. 


Resolution II 
Resolved that: The National Council for the 
Social Studies is deeply concerned by indications 
that the term “social studies” in some sections is 
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misunderstood or misused. The expression “So- 
cial studies” as introduced in 1916 is the over-all 
name for a group of subjects that includes his- 
tory, geography, civics, economics, and sociology. 
It is comparable to such terms as mathematics, 
humanities, and natural sciences. This is the 
usage, and the only implication of the term as 
used, in the name of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The term “social studies” car- 
ries no implications of a particular organization 
of subjects or of any political or social or eco- 
nomic point of view. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is 
primarily concerned with the development of 
civic competence or good citizenship. The Na- 
tional Council, in accepting special obligations 
for developing an informed and _ responsible 
citizenry, also asserts its conviction that good 
citizenship is the concern both of all aspects of 
the school program and of the home, the church, 
of civic-minded individuals, groups, and agencies 
in all communities throughout the nation. 


Resolution III 

Resolved that: The National Council for the 
Social Studies warmly thanks John H. Haefner, 
program chairman for this convention, those who 
assisted him, and those who have accepted a place 
on the program. We also appreciate greatly the 
work of National Council Committee chairmen 
in planning and conducting open meetings, as 
well as in carrying on, with the aid of committee 
members, the major activities of the National 
Council during the past year. 

We take the opportunity to express once more 
our evergrowing indebtedness to Merrill F. Harts- 
horn, our executive secretary, and to L. Paul 
Todd, editor of Social Education. We record also 
our recognition of the devoted and stimulating 
administration of our president, Julian C. Al- 
drich, which has made 1952 a notable year in our 


history. : 
Resolution IV 


Resolved that: The National Council for the 
Social Studies acknowledges with admiration and 
gratitude the cooperative efforts of literally hun- 
dreds of friends in Dallas and elsewhere in Texas 
and the Southwest in arranging for the efficient 
and friendly progress of the 1952 Annual Meet- 
ing, and for warm and generous hospitality. We 
would gladly name here all individuals who have 
been concerned with local arrangements. We are 
no less appreciative of the contributions of those 
not named as we single out for special mention 
Superintendent W. T. White, who has given solid 
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and continuing support to the committee; R. H. 
McKay, general chairman for local arrangements; 
Mrs. Pauline James, chairman of the banquet 
committee; Miss Lottie Burr, chairman for the 
Chuck Wagon Dinner and subsequent entertain- 
ment and president of the Dallas District Council 
for the Social Studies; Mr. Jesse F. Cardwell and 
Mr. Herman Benthul who efficiently arranged for 
school visitation; Miss Anna Bell, who heads the 
membership committee: Mr. Dan Thompson, 
head of the publicity committee; Miss Roberta 
Sloan, chairman of the registration committee; 
Miss Allys Field Boyle, chairman of the recep- 
tion committee; Mr. R. Jack Roberts for his ar- 
rangements on badge checking; Mr. John J. San- 
tillo for the souvenirs and mementos; Mr. Paul 
Ledbetter for arranging tours of Dallas; Miss 
Nell Lois Speir for chairing the work on ticket 
sales; Miss Mabel Baldwin chairman of the hos- 
pitality committee; Mr. W. P. Durrett, chairman 
of the finance committee; Mr. Floyd Pitts, chair- 
man of the interhotel and information commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Karen Young Brown who chaired 
the work of the housing committee. 

We also appreciate the cordial cooperation of 
the Learned Societies of Dallas under the chair- 
manship of Eugene Terry. We warmly congratu- 
late the Dallas District Council for the Social 
Studies on its leadership in developing and co- 
ordinating plans for the convention and in stim- 
ulating professional activities in the Dallas Dis- 
trict. Finally, we insist upon sharing with Dallas 
pride in the leadership and effective energy of 
our past president, Miss Myrtle Roberts. 


Destructive Critics of Our Schools 
New Kur AVAILABLE 


In answer to requests for information about 
the activities of the critics of public education, 
the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education has prepared a 
kit of materials. The organizations cooperating 
on this project are The National Council for 
The Social Studies, The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, The Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators and 
The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

The Kit contains about twenty-five pamphlets 
and reprints such as “Who's Trying To Ruin 
Our Schools?” (McCall's) and “What To Do 
About ‘Dangerous’ Textbooks” (Commentary). 

For a Kit, send $1.50 to the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








While attending the Dallas meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies last Novem- 
ber, one young teacher, while engaging us in 
casual conversation, suggested a job this column 
hasn't done to his satisfaction. He had recently 
introduced the modern problems course to his 
school but he was having difficulty because 
neither he nor the school had made even a start 
in the process of collecting pamphlet materials 
suitable for use with such a course. This column, 
he felt, was helpful to the teacher who wanted to 
keep up to date on latest publications but only 
rarely was it helpful to the teacher who was 
starting from the beginning to build a collection 
of basic pamphlet materials on a variety of topics. 

Hoping that others of our readers would like 
help on this problem, we shall take this oppor- 
tunity to make a few suggestions that at best will 
serve only as a partial answer. But before doing 
so, we should like to make two prefatory com- 
ments. First, while it is still possible to obtain a 
good deal of material free of charge, it is much 
more difficult to do so than before World War II 
when many a teacher was embarrassed by the 
problem of disposing of unwanted free publica- 
tions. At the present time, printing and other 
publication costs have risen to such an extent 
that even subsidized materials are likely to carry 
a respectable price tag, and the good 10-cent 
pamphlet of a decade ago costs from 25 to 50 
cents today. 

Second, we must not insist upon using only 
those materials that present facts with the hon- 
esty, accuracy and objectivity of most textbooks. 
If one of our important aims as social studies 
teachers is to develop in our students the capacity 
for critical thinking, we must have our students 
read and appraise all kinds of materials from 
objective scholarly treatments to opinionated or 
propagandistic exhortations. In short, we should 
guide our students in the critical reading of the 
same types of materials they will read as adults. 


Government Publications 


In March, 1940, Social Education published an 
article by John A. Perkins entitled, “Uncle Sam’s 
Bookshop.” It is indeed a fitting title for what is 
perhaps the world’s largest publishing house, the 
United States Government Printing Office, from 


which the discriminating teacher can obtain an 
abundance of inexpensive material eminently 
suitable for use in social studies classes. 

Anyone beginning a pamphlet collection could 
do no better than to start by ordering Stanley P. 
Wronski’s How to Locate Useful Government 
Publications (Number 11 of the How To Do It 
Series, National Council for the Social Studies: 
1952. 7 p. 25 cents). That short, but invaluable 
leaflet points out a variety of bibliographical aids 
such as the free Price Lists and the bi-weekly Se- 
lected United States Government Publications 
(Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.) for which there is no subscription charge. 
From the latter one can learn of the availability 
of Inaugural Addresses of the Presidents of the 
United States from George Washington to Harry 
S. Truman (1952. 244 p. 75 cents); or one can 
learn of the readable little pamphlet, Apprentice- 
ship Past and Present, the story of apprentice 
training in the skilled trades since colonial days 
(rev. ed. 1952. 28 p. 15 cents). 

But the Government Printing Office itself dis- 
tributes no free materials. However, many items 
are available for free distribution through the 
various government departments and agencies. 
In the United States Government Publications 
Monthly Catalogue (published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at a subscription price of 
$3 per year) are listed all United States Govern- 
ment publications, including not only those for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents of the 
Government Printing Office, but also those items 
that may be available free of charge from a par- 
ticular agency or department of government. 
Such an item is The Work of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (1952. 32 p.) which is not 
for sale at the Government Printing Office, but is 
distributed upon request and without charge by 
the SEC (Washington 25) as long as the supply 
lasts. This little booklet, incidentally, is a handy 
reference for teachers but can hardly be classified 
as inspired reading for high schoo] students. If 
all else fails in the effort to acquire government 
publications without charge, try to enlist the aid 
of your Congressman who normally receives his 
quota of the more significant government publi- 
cations for free distribution to his constituents. 

Bibliographies of their own publications are 
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often published by the various departments and 
agencies. For example, Publications of the De- 
partment of State, available from the Division of 
Publications of the Department of State, is re- 
vised semiannually and draws attention to the 
free pamphlets distributed by that Department. 
Similarly the Office of Education (Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Washington 25) makes available its 
Publications of the Office of Education, a list 
cumulative from 1942, and again a list that draws 
attention to free materials. 

Wronski’s leaflet is, of course, far more helpful 
than our few hints; moreover, he gives, attention 
to the problem of locating state- and -local-gov- 
ernment publications as well as audio-visual ma- 
terials. In any case, there is an abundance of use- 
ful and free or inexpensive government publica- 
tions. And if bibliographies and price lists do not 
prove helpful, don’t hesitate to write directly to 
the various agencies and departments whether it 
to be the SEC, the TVA, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(for the texts of recent decisions), or the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission. But in writ- 
ing, ask either for a bibliography or for material 
on a specific topic. 


Other Government Publications 


While on the subject of government publica- 
tions, we might mention four fairly typical items 
we have recently received. Developments in Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives in 1951 (Bulletin No. 1073, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor; for 
sale by Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 1952. 29 p. 20 cents) is a straightforward re- 
port dealing with local cooperatives, their central 
organizations, education and publicity programs, 
taxation, and legislation and court decisions af- 
fecting cooperatives. On the last page is a list of 
more than a dozen other Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports on consumers’ cooperatives. 

Among the more useful Department of State 
publications are The Problem of Peace in Korea 
(Dept. of State Publication 4771: 1952. 44 p. 15 
cents): Let Freedom Ring (Dept. of State Pub- 
lication 4443: 1952. 96 p. 50 cents); and Forced 
Labor in the Soviet Union (Dept. of State Publi- 
cation 4716: 1952. 69 p. 45 cents). All of these, of 
course, can be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. The first one on 
Korea is a transcript of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson's report delivered before the Political 
and Security Committee of the United Nations 


General Assembly in New York City on October 
24, 1952. It tells the complete story cf our rela- 
tions with Korea, beginning in 1943, but placing 
special emphasis on our negotiations to establish 
terms for an armistice. It is a straightforward, un- 
emotional document that can well serve as a his- 
tory textbook for the story of the Korean War. 

Let Freedom Ring is a colorful, illustrated 
pamphlet that successfully dramatizes the nature 
of the struggle between the free world and the 
world dominated by the U.S.S.R. This analysis 
begins by comparing our traditions of freedom 
with the traditions of the Soviet Union, traces 
the history of Soviet imperialism, and concludes 
with a review of our program for containing 
Soviet expansion, based, of course, on the as- 
sumption that war is not inevitable. 

Forced Labor in the Soviet Union is a scholarly 
report that was originally intended only for dis- 
tribution overseas, but because of its importance 
is being given limited distribution within the 
United States. This booklet is carefully docu- 
mented and tells a gruesome story that goes back 
many years to the early days of the communist 
regime, deals with the various aspects of forced 
labor in the Soviet Union, and concludes with a 
chapter on forced labor in the satellite coun- 
tries. 


Pamphlet Series 

Many organizations engage in a continuing 
pamphlets publication program in which each 
booklet in the series has approximately the same 
format. Among the older and better known of 
these are the Headline Series of the Foreign 
Policy Association, one of which was reviewed 
last month in this column, and the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. Working Wives and Mothers by 
Stella B. Applebaum (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 188, Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16: 1952. 32 p. 25 cents) is typical 
of the latter. It deals with the problems and suc- 
cessful adjustments that are being made as more 
and more married women seek employment out- 
side the home. 

Another of these series is the Planning Pam- 
phlets of the National Planning Association, 800 
2ist Street, N.W., Washington 6. In October, 
1952, the NPA published Planning Pamphlet No. 
79, a report by Lauren Soth on How Farm People 
Learn New Methods (23 p. 50 cents). This par- 
ticular pamphlet is written with scholarly com- 
petence and deals with a subject of very consid- 
erable importance, but probably a subject that 
has limited applicability to a problems course. 
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Others in the series, however, should prove to be 
considerably more useful. 

In the November issue we reviewed two pam- 
phlet series produced by Science Research Associ- 
ates (57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10). That or- 
ganization has recently published About You 
(1952. 80 p. 96 cents, or 72 cents each in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more), the first of its new two-booklet 
Family Living Series. About You is a combina- 
tion workbook and text for use in high school 
classes that deal with the problems of youth and 
such topics as personality development, smoking 
and drinking, boy-girl relations, gaining emo- 
tional maturity, and planning a career. 

Series such as these are well worth knowing 
about for various reasons. They provide a con- 
tinuing source of new materials, generally de- 
signed to appeal to high school students. Back 
issues, when there is demand for them, are nor- 
mally kept in print. They are likely to be readily 
available in bookstores. Substantial discounts are 
usually offered for quantity purchases. And their 
references to other pamphlet materials for further 
reading can be a very real help to the teacher 
who is just beginning to collect materials on a 
particular subject. 


Sponsored Materials 

A wealth of materials of varying quality and 
usefulness can be obtained quite inexpensively 
from labor unions, corporations, trade associa- 
tions, church organizations, offices of informa- 
tions of many foreign countries, and the like. 
Such materials are generally published for a pur- 
pose—to promote a particular point of view or to 
promote more favorable public relations. Some- 
times such publications are useful only for pur- 
poses of propaganda analysis; but more fre- 
quently they represent the honest thinking of 
their sponsors and are distributed not only to 
schools but to the general public as well. And if 
our students as adults will be reading these ma- 
terials, certainly we in the schools should intro- 
duce our students to them so that young people 
under our guidance will learn how to apply the 
skills of critical thinking to the same materials 
that are distributed to adults and are designed to 
influence public opinion in general. 

The publications of the British Information 
Services (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) 
are an example of this type of material. Their 
bibliographies will be sent upon request and in- 
clude some free items, such as their quarterly re- 
view of economic and social developments, Labor 
and Industry in Britain. The June, 1952, issue of 


this periodical presents a picture supplement on 
British industry, a survey of economic develop- 
ments for 1952, explains the philosophy behind 
British industrial policies, and reviews the gov- 
ernment’s social services. 

Other examples of sponsored publications are: 
Re-Privatizing Public Enterprise (Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington 6: 
1952. 39 p. 50 cents); Wage Policy in our Ex- 
panding Economy (Dept. of Education and Re- 
search, CIO, 718 Jackson Place N.W., Washing- 
ton 6: 1952. 60 p. 50 cents); also by the CIO, 
Who's Doing the Saving? (1952. 34 p. 15 cents); 
and from the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), report of the 70th Annual Meeting, and 
Annual Report, both being beautifully illus- 
trated (Standard Oil Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20; free to teachers, and avail- 
able free in quantity for use in college classes). 

Still another type of sponsored material is that 
produced by manufacturing industries. General 
Mills (Dept. of Public Services, 400 Second Ave. 
South, Minneapolis 1, Minn.) offers a unit, Free- 
dom of Choice, designed for teaching basic con- 
sumer-economics concepts in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
Containing a teacher's guidebook, a loose-leaf- 
notebook-size pamphlet in “comic book” format 
for pupils, and evaluation tests, this unit may 
be had in quantity, free, on condition that teach- 
ers forward a summary of evaluation results to 
General Mills. 

To discover other organizations publishing 
materials that may be useful in the schools, write 
to almost any industry, labor union or public- 
opinion forming agency and ask for information 
on their publications program. Note the free 
booklets often advertised in newspapers and peri- 
odicals. And don’t overlook the transportation 
industry such as the Association of American 
Railroads (Transportation Building, Washington 
6), or Pan American World Airways (135 East 
42nd St., New York 17) which provide an abun- 
dance of written and audio-visual material free or 
inexpensively. 

As noted at the beginning of this column, these 
hints present only a partial answer to the prob- 
lem of beginning a pamphlets collection. A little 
ingenuity, however, plus some well placed letters 
and the cooperation of our students should go 
a long way toward building a workable classroom 
library of these materials. And when such a pro- 
gram gets into its second year, we may surpris- 
ingly find that our biggest problem becomes one 
of filing, evaluating, or otherwise disposing of 
the materials that have been collected. 
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Film of the Month 


American Democracy. A series of films on gov- 
ernment. 20 minutes each; black-and-white; $85 
each. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 

A recent series of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
films on American Democracy is the first over-all 
mature motion picture presentation of our demo- 
cratic government. For the most part, the ma- 
terials presented in this series combine historical 
developments with contemporary aspects of insti- 
tutions and functions in our governmental sys- 
tem. None of the films provides complete ac- 
counts of the subject, but they do illustrate in 
a graphic manner important facets and problems. 
With reenactments of historic or dramatic in- 
cidents and by the use of selected newsreel shots, 
the 20-minute productions have had the col- 
laboration of distinguished political and social 
scientists. 

Three films in the series stand out as excellent 
down-to-earth presentations of somewhat in- 
volved and complex subjects. Social Revolution 
starts slowly but before reaching its climax, effec- 
tively illustrates the contrasts in society brought 
about by a quickening in the rate of social 
change. By using examples from history and the 
present, it also indicates the world-wide impact of 
social revolution. Centralization and Decentrali- 
zation gives realism and understanding to an im- 
portant but nevertheless remote concept of gov- 
ernment. By pointing to the development of tend- 
encies towards centralization, the film makes clear 
the accompanying difficulties and dangers. Discus- 
sion of the subject should be greatly stimulated 
after viewing this film. Pressure Groups uses real- 
istic and plausible situations to illustrate the role 
of pressure groups in organizing public opinion 
and influencing legislation. It stresses both the 
benefits and the evils that can exist in such groups 
and carefully lays the basis for class investigation 
of the subject. 

Presidential Elections and Political Parties are 
well-rounded and exciting views of these topics. 
They show the activities in and organization of 
an election campaign and the purpose and role 
of parties in the election. There is, naturally, 


some overlapping of material in these two related 
subjects, but the over-all organization furnishes 
many useful explanations and illustrations. Presi- 
dential Elections draws heavily on the 1940 
Willkie-Roosevelt campaign for material. 

All of the foregoing films should be admirable 
for stimulating discussion or providing illustra- 
tive examples for classes in senior high school. 
They would be most useful in courses in prob- 
lems of democracy or the study of political sci- 
ence. Some titles would also be appropriate in 
courses in American history. There is also a place 
for these productions in connection with intro- 
ductory discussions of potitical science on the col- 
lege level. 

Less satisfactory but also useful is the treat- 
ment of World Balance of Power. It utilizes ex- 
amples from history plus animation to put across 
its conclusions but suffers from over simplifica- 
tion. The film is essentially an illustrated lecture. 

This form of illustrated lecture is even more 
obvious in Nationalism and The Social Process. 
Both films feature class discussions. Although the 
former does introduce some historical examples 
of the concept of nationalism, the latter is Pro- 
fessor Harold Lassweil’s lecture, with some oc- 
casional student interruptions. These ambitious 
attempts at handling involved suojects add little 
to understanding. With excessive verbalization, 
they fall far short of the effective, imaginative 
organization of the other titles in the series. 


16-mm. Sound Motion 
Pictures 


Recent 


Association Films, Inc., 79 East Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. 

Liberia—Africa’s Only Republic. 30 minutes; color; free 
loan. A camera expedition to one of the world’s largest 
rubber plantations, showing the tapping, collecting, drying, 
and shipping of rubber. 

Shortest Way Home. 40 minutes; color; free loan. His- 
toric and scenic landmarks in the United States, featur- 
ing Yellowstone, the Everglades, Boston, Texas, and other 
points of interest. 

Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm. 10 minutes; color; free loan. 
Two city-bred children spend the summer on their uncle's 
farm and learn about milking, haying, and other farm 
chores. 

Washington—Shrine of 


American Patriotism. 20 
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minutes; color; free loan. The historic buildings, famous 
documents and inspiring landmarks. 


Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California. 


Learning Democracy Through School—Community 
Projects. 20 minutes; sale; black-and-white, $75; color, 
$150. Shows young people and adults learning the ways of 
democracy by participating in worthwhile projects. Demon- 
strates how typical public schools and communities are 
serving as the proving grounds for democracy. Produced 
in cooperation with the University of Michigan. 

Miracle of the Meadows. 19 minutes; sale, $60. Records 
the story of milk from farm to home, including produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution of pasteurized milk. 
Services, 


British Information go Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York go. 


Gates of Power. 19 minutes; rental, $2.50. This film 
tells of British achievement in the field of hydroelectric 
power. 

The Green Girdle. 11 minutes; color; rental, $2.50. 
London is still surrounded by a belt of open space, in- 
cluding parks, commons, hillsides, woodlands, and fen- 
lands, thanks to the preservation in perpetuity of this 
area by the government. 


Bureau of Mines, Graphic Service Section, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13. 


This is Magnesium. 15 minutes; free loan. Depicts the 
unlimited resources, methods of extraction, and countless 
uses of the versatile magnesium metal which is obtained 
from sea water. 


George T. Guernsey, C.1.0O. Film Division, 718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Joe Davis—American. 13 minutes; color; rental, $2. A 
new C.1.O. film on the heart-breaking efforts of Joe Davis, 
a Negro college graduate with an engineering degree, 
pounding the pavements in search of a suitable job. The 
case for a Fair Employment Practices Act is presented in 
the film by Wayne Morse, United States Senator (from 
Oregon). Since this year’s high school debate topic is 
“Should We Have a Compulsory Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act?” this film should be a natural for high school 
groups. 

Our Nation’s Health. 13 minutes; rental, $2. Illustrates 
the weaknesses in our present “pay if you can” personal 
health system and the need for a comprehensive national 
health insurance program. The film features Dr. Theodore 
Sanders, New York surgeon, who points out the need for 
medical education and the national health insurance pro- 
gram. 

You Can Do It. 12 minutes; rental, $2. A lively non- 
partisan documentary produced by U.A.W. to stimulate 
interest in our various elections—local, state, and national. 
The film points up the political problems of indifference, 
inconvenience, illness and ignorance, and spells out the 
need for eternal vigilance on the part of all adults to 
insure a good democratic service society. 

Harding College, Motion Picture Division, 
Searcy, Arkansas. 


Why Play Leapfrog. 10 minutes; color; free loan. Offers 


one interpretation of how wages affect prices. This film 
emphasizes the philosophy that increased output is the 
way to a higher standard of living for everyone. 


Institute of Visual Training, 40 East qgth St., 
New York 17. 


Flight Into Time. 27 minutes; color; free loan. A T.W.A. 
flight to Spain, Portugal, Greece, Egypt, Rome, and the 
Holy Land. 

Flight To New York. 12 minutes; color; free loan. A 
trip to and around the sights of New York City. Available 
only west of Pittsburgh. 

Flight To Romance. 27 minutes; color; free loan. A 
T.W.A. plane visits London, Paris, Normandy, French 
Riviera, and Rome. 

Flight To the Sun. 40 minutes; color; free loan. A 
T.W.A. flight to the American Southwest. 

For Us The Living. 20 minutes; color; free loan. Tells 
the important story of our government's long and winning 
fight against medical frauds and quacks. 

If The Shoe Fits. i5 minutes; color; free loan. The 
craftsmanship of New England’s shoe industry. 

Silver Harvest. 22 minutes; color; free loan. A trip to 
Norway where the beauties of the fjords are seen from 
the deck of a small boat. 


International Film Bureau Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Korean Backgrounds. 17 minutes; rental, $5. Docu- 
mentary in form, this film traces the history and social 
economy of the Korean people from 17th century domi- 
nation by China to the present. It points out why libera- 
tion from the Japanese in 1945 led to the division of the 
country at the g8th parallel into two fronts of opposed 
ideologies. 


Modern Talking Picture Service Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York go. 


Starring In Style. 13 minutes; color; free loan. The 
story of how a new car design takes shape. Sponsored by 
Chrysler Motors, 


The Princeton Film Center Inc., Princeton, N.]. 


A Place Called Home. 21 minutes; color; free loan. This 
is the story of how more than 800 boys live to become 
healthy normal citizens at Boy’s Town. 

The Cape Ann Story. go minutes; rental, $10. The 
story of a seafaring community whose shipbuilding in- 
dustry fell into sorry days. This ancient craft, kept alive 
in the minds and hands of craftsmen otherwise employed 
was dramatically reborn by the need of a nation at war. 

Whistle in the Night. 18 minutes; free loan. Behind the 
scenes in the yards, cars, and control towers of a modern 
railroad. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 


Safety To and From School. 10 minutes; sale, $45. Two 
children learn the correct way to cross streets through a 
series of real and simulated traffic conditions. 

We Make Butter. 10 minutes; sale, $45. Dick and Jane 
visit cousin Billy’s farm and learn how butter is made. 
Music and song provide rhythmic and melodic activity. 
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‘ilmstrip idines — MAPSTRIPS! 


Each strip consists of a sequence of maps show- 

ng the great movements of the age of discovery and 
exploration in relation to their geographic backgrounds. 
Each map presents a 
significant incidents pertinent to the map. 


They provide history and social studies classes with a wealth 
of source material at low cost... 
for the entire series. Ask for a preview! 
4. A New World ts 
Discovered 
. Spanish Explo- 
rations 
a New Route 6. French Explo- 
East rations 
7. English and Dutch Explorations 


“9821 EAST GRAND BLVD., 


A new use of the 


single concept. Inset drawings portray 


$3.00 per Mapstrip, $19.50 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 

















Filmstrips 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Wayne University, Detroit 1. 


Bureau, 


Bringing The Community to the Classroom. Sale, $3.50. 
Illustrates the many rewards to be gained from a field trip 
“in reverse.” Presents examples of how teachers in various 
curriculum areas can bring the community to the school 
and shows how these resources may be used with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 


Social Studies Series B. Set of 8 black-and-white film- 
strips; each $2.50; complete set $15. Released monthly. 
Titles issued so far this year are: “Japan,” “Our Under- 
water Defense,” “The Suez Canal,” and “A New Eliza- 
bethan England.” 

The Incas. Color; sael, $6. Detailed photographs of 
architectural remains are combined with Kodachromes 
of the land itself to give an accurate idea of how the Inca 
Empire looked at its height. 

The Protestant Reformation. Color; sale, $6. The power- 
ful drama of the Reformation is retold largely through 
contemporary works of art: paintings, woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, illustrated manuscripts, and early editions of printed 
books; its causes and effects, and the course of its de- 
velopment are shown in relation to the revival of classical 
learning, the rise of nationalism, the revolutionary dis- 
coveries of scientists and explorers, and the rapid develop- 
ment of printing. 


Museum Extension Service, 10 East 43rd St., New 
York 17. 


Museum Filmstrip Club. 8 filmstrips per year, in color, 


for $20. The releases for the 1952-53 school year are “Salem, 
Hub of Colonial Commerce and Culture,” “Writing and 
Printing in America,” “The Buffalo and Westward Ex- 
pansion,” “Land of the Free—Agriculture in America,” 
‘George Washington's Mount Vernon,” “Golden Gate To 
the West,” “River Boats and the Building of America,” 
“American Literature—New England.” 


The Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 Forty-First Ave., 
Long Island City, New York. 


The Story of Transportation. Set of g full color strips, 
$25 per set. “The Wheel in Transportation,” “Transporta- 
tion on Foot,” “Roads, Bridges and Tunnels,” “Transporta- 
tion in the American Colonies,” “Transportation by 
Water,” “Animals in Transportation,” “The Railroad in 
I'ransportation,” “Transportation in the Air,” “Modern 
Land Transportation.” 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Alcohol and Narcotics. A series of 4 colored filmstrips, 
$21.50 per set. “Alcohol and You,” (Part I and Part I); 
“Narcotics and You,” (Part I and Part II); Explains the 
nature of addiction and its effects upon the individual and 
society. 

Experiences in Living. Series of 6 filmstrips; sale, $16.50 
per set; $3.50 each. “We Go To School,” “We Plan To- 
gether,” “We Work Together,” “We Make Some Safety 
Rules,” “We Visit The Doctor,” “We Visit the Dentist.” 


Recordings 
A copy of the new “RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalog” costs 10 cents from Educational 
Services, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
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den, N.J. This is a selected list, graded for ap- 
propriate utilization of song and story. Over 1000 
recordings are included with a wealth of material 
available for the social studies, music, and the 
language arts. 

One of the greatest needs in the audio-visual 
field today is for a comprehensive, completely an- 
notated list of recordings for use in the various 
school subjects. The need is still unfilled at this 
writing, but a very valuable listing has just been 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. Entitled 
Recordings for Teaching Literature and Lan- 
guage in the High School, it is available for 25 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Ask for Bulletin, 1952, No. 19, Federal 
Security Agency. In spite of its title it contains 
a great many recordings of value in the social 
studies. There’s a section on “Historical Ad- 
dresses,” another on “Historical Events,’’ one on 
“Ballads and Folk Songs,” and one on “Biogra- 
phies.”” It is complete with a directory of record 
producers and distributors. 

Write to the Communications Materials Cen- 
ter (Columbia University Press, 413 West 117th 
St., (New York 27) for a list of their phono- 
graph record series entitled “Little Songs on 
Big Subjects” and “Little Songs About the U. N.” 
These records are especially made suited for use 
in elementary social studies classes. “Little Songs 
for Living Longer’ are interesting safety ma- 
terial. 

Maps 

A new, ten-color map of the Pacific Ocean, 
covering about one-third of the surface of the 
globe, is now available from The National Geo- 
graphic Society, Sixteenth and M Streets, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The map’s single sheet, 3714 
by 21 inches, forms a virtual atlas of the Pacific 
Ocean. The more important islands and island 
groups appear in 60 insets around the border. 
The map is drawn on the mercator projection. 
The price is 50 cents each on paper, and $1 
mounted on fabric. 


Television In Our Schools 

“Television presents a new, flexible, and inex- 
pensive means of illustrating a lesson. Television 
is both audio and visual—a picture in motion with 
sound occurring at the same moment being si- 
multaneously brought to the ear. At television’s 
best, things are actually happening when we see 
and hear them!” With these thoughts Franklin 
Dunham, Chief, Educational Uses of Radio- 


Television, U. S. Office of Education, introduces 
the Office’s first publication in the field of educa- 
tional television. 

Television In Our Schools (Bulletin, 1952, No. 
16, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education; 
for sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., price 15 cents) is written by Franklin Dun- 
ham and Ronald Lawdermilk. It summarizes the 
thinking of educational leaders concerning tele- 
vision’s role in education, indicates what schools 
and colleges can do with TV and gives an ac- 
count of current uses of TV by our schools. 

A complete account is given of the use of TV 
by the schools of Philadelphia. Guiding the pro- 
duction of these programs were those principles 
which may well be kept in mind by others who 
enter this field of education. First, the telecasts 
were designed to provide materials, personalities, 
and skills that otherwise would be unavailable to 
the classroom. Second, unusual projects or tech- 
niques under way in a few schools were featured 
in order to encourage other teachers and classes 
to undertake similar projects. Finally, the pro- 
gram encouraged the use of television in the class. 
room when history-making events were televised 
such as the signing of the Atlantic Pact and the 
inauguration of the President. 

The writers sum up their thoughts on tele- 
vision as follows: ‘“Television is an art of and by 
itself. It lacks one advantage of sound recordings 
and teaching films in that ‘preview’ of programs 
before presentation to class groups is not pos- 
sible. It does what radio cannot do adequately— 
teach skills. It preserves radio’s sense of imme- 
diacy, but not in sound alone; sight is added. It 
does what motion pictures cannot do—create the 
illusion of witnessing events in progress. ... What 
will we do with educational television? We will 
use it for the benefit of every child and grown-up 
in America.” 


Helpful Articles 


Bordmen, Catherine I. “Films and Records For Classroom 
Use,” The Grade Teacher. LXX: 53, January, 1953. A 
list of films and records for schools operating on a 
limited budget. 

Dunham, Franklin, ‘Television Is Ideal Medium for Uni 
versal Learning,” The Nation’s Schools. L: 69-70, Decem- 
ber, 1952. How television can contribute to adult educa- 
tion and how the Ford Foundation is helping. 

Lewis, William, “A Guide to the Discussion of ‘Plymouth 
Adventure,’ Audio-Visual Guide. XIX: 32-37, Novem- 
ber, 1952. A complete guide for M.G.M.'s screenplay 
about the voyage of the Mayflower. Reprints are avail 
able at 10 cents each from Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 





Book Reviews 








A GRAMMAR OF AMERICAN Potitics. By Wilfred 
E. Binkley and Malcolm C. Moos, Second edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952. xix + 1059 + xxiv p. Library 
edition, $8.00. 

‘The authors of this revised and expanded edi- 
tion of a textbook in American national, state 
and local government are recognized authorities 
in the field of American Government. In the pref- 
ace to the first edition of this work, as well as in 
the revised edition, Professors Binkley and Moos 
have stated that “a basic assumption in preparing 
this book has been that, without sacrificing es- 
sential factual matter, it would be possible to 
interpret the phenomena of American Govern- 
ment in terms of human motivation.” No one is 
likely to question the vital importance of in- 
terpreting human motivation as related to the 
political process, but as yet no satisfactory tools 
for the precise measurement of human motiva- 
tion have been developed in any field of learning 
and particularly in the political process. There- 
fore, it is no criticism of this work to suggest 
that the authors have not entirely succeeded in 
fulfilling their announced goal. They have made 
a notable achievement in presenting an approach 
to American Government which should serve to 
rectify some of the misconceptions normally held 
by undergraduate students with respect to the 
governmental process. ‘The chapter dealing with 
public opinion and pressure groups, as well as 
the chapters on Congress are especially notable in 
this direction. 

Unfortunately, in a number of chapters related 
to the administrative process the authors have not 
maintained this standard. In the discussion of the 
administration of the independent regulatory 
commission, they do make an attempt to analyze 
the interrelationship between the administrative 
and the political process, but for the most part 
this analysis is neglected in the section on ad- 
ministration. 

The revisions made in the new edition with 
respect to the national government are of a 
minor nature, which is somewhat disappointing 


inasmuch as little effort has been made to in- , 


corporate developments in public policy since 
1949 or to assimilate newer publications in the 
field of political science into the framework of 


the book. The addition of chapter summaries is 
a useful device for the purpose of pointing up 
the major premises of each chapter to the stu- 
dent, and the shifting of the supplemental read- 
ing lists to the end of the text was undoubtedly a 
useful change. 

The new section on state government follows 
a rather orthodox pattern but does seem to be in 
general harmony with the goal which the authors 
set for themselves in the original edition. The 
chapters on the state legislature and the governor 
are particularly praiseworthy in that they show 
the same candid powers of observation that the 
authors display in the chapters on the cor- 
responding institutions on the national level of 
government. However, the material on local gov- 
ernment seems to lack the careful interpretation 
given to the other chapters, and although all of 
the basic data is included, the authors do not al- 
ways make an effort to fit this material into any 
systematic pattern. 

A Grammar of American Politics is written in 
a readable and lucid style and should serve as a 
challenge to instructors in American Govern- 
ment, as well as to future textbook writers, to pre- 
sent not merely the formal organization and struc- 
ture of the government, but also the processes by 
which the existing forms have developed and 
operated. 

Rosert S. FRIEDMAN 

University of Illinois 


VALLEY Force: THE MAKING OF AN ARMy. By 
Alfred Hoyt Bill. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. xii + 259 p. $3.50. 

Rac, TAG AND BosraliL: THE STORY OF THE CON- 
TINENTAL ARMY, 1775-1783. By Lynn Montross. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 519 p. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Bill, author of many excellent historical 
studies, including Rehearsal for Conflict, The 
Beleagured City, and The Campaign of Prince- 
ton, 1776-1777, turns here to one of the great 
symbols of American courage, loyalty and sacri- 
fice: Valley Forge. He covers the activities of 
Washington and his army from the winter at 
Morristown (1776-1777) through the battle at 
Monmouth, New Jersey, at the end of June, 1778. 
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‘The emphasis, however, is upon the attempted 
defense of Philadelphia and the winter at Valley 
Forge. 

The descriptions of Germantown and Brandy- 
wine (as of Monmouth at the end of the book) 
are detailed, colorful, and spirited. One seems to 
smell the powder and the fog at Germantown, 
to feel the spirit of alarm as the American flank 
was turned at Brandywine. The cold and the 
privation at Valley Forge are realistically de- 
scribed. Mr. Bill is a master of strong, narrative 
prose. 

The weakness of this volume lies not in a lack 
of accuracy of description but in the doubtful 
theses advanced by its author. Few will question 
the emphasis upon the work of von Steuben in 
moulding an army out of inexperienced courage. 
When, however, the author seeks to show that the 
defeat at Germantown “did as much as Saratoga” 
to win French recognition, or that Saratoga could 
not have been won except with the aid of the 
Philadelphia campaign, he is on tenuous ground. 

Mr. Montross begins his book with a descrip- 
tion of the army gathering on the outskirts of 
Boston on April 20, 1775. He moves briskly along, 
covering the military events through the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. The documentation is 


reasonably thorough; the list of sources is impres- 
sive. Since the author has not provided a preface 
or introduction, it is difficult to ascertain his chief 
purpose or the existence of a major thesis. 

The publishers suggest that Mr. Montross 
(author of the very excellent War Through the 
Ages and a competent study of the Continental 
Congress: The Reluctant Rebels) is attempting 
to emphasize “the human side” of the Revolu- 
tion, and that his use of primary sources is re- 
markable. It would seem to this reviewer, how- 
ever, that such claims are not justified. Source 
material has been used extensively but also very 
uncritically: old myths are repeated, new points 
of view have been ignored. This is a readable ac- 
count of the Revolution, Historian and expert 
will be little impressed by its synthesis or scholar- 
ship, but the general reader will be entertained. 

Both of these volumes are potentially useful at 
the high school level. They are accurate in their 
general outline, give evidence of extensive re- 
search, provide useful maps and bibliographies. 
Their style is highly readable and should appeal 
to many adolescent boys who too seldom find 
history a fascinating subject. 

RALPH ApAMS Brown 


State University Teachers College 
Cortland, N.Y. 
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SociIAL PROBLEMS AND SociaAL Poticy. By James 
M. Reinhardt, Paul Meadows, John M. Gil- 
lette. New York: American Book Co., 1952. 
ix + 590 p. $4.50. 

Carrying over a considerable amount of ma- 
terial from an earlier publication, Social Prob- 
lems in a Changing Social Order, the present re- 
vision ranks high among the many, many text- 
books trying to deal with current social prob- 
lems. It is built on the theory that “social prob- 
lems arise out of complexes of changing condi- 
tions which create conflicts in ideals and between 
divergent interests and activities,” since “social 
problems are generally deeply rooted in institu- 
tional behavior and related to human experi- 
ence, an intelligent approach to an understand- 
ing of social problems requires some knowledge 
of institutional behavior and history.” The prob- 
lems treated run all the way from such standard 
subjects as “Social Problems of the Modern City” 
and “Population Changes” to such interesting 
but seldom discussed topics as “Resource Utiliza- 
tion and the Social Interest” and “Eugenics and 
Public Policy.” Since the authors stress that a 
comprehension and a solution of modern social 
problems “are best achieved through democratic 
processes in which the group acts in concern of 
the interest of the general welfare,” there has 


been a strong accent in the book on treating na- 
tional and social policies. 

As all books of this type, the present one has 
its usual weaknesses. What problems should be 
selected for treatment will always be a debatable 
question. What references should be cited from 
the flood of the available material is another 
point of issue. But, all in all, the work must be 
recommended highly. It is not only authoritative 
but also very readable. 

Josepu S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


UNDERGROUND: THE Story OF A PEOPLE. By 
Joseph Tenenbaum. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. ix + 542 p. $4.50. 

This book tells the horrible story, in great de- 
tail, of the humiliation, torture, mutilation, and 
death of vast numbers of Jews in Poland and 
other parts of Eastern Europe during the period 
when the German Nazis were demonstrating, by 
most offensive methods, their theories of the 
“master race.” 

The document may not be good history; 
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What is life insurance? Why do people 
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With a special teacher's guide 


As a busy teacher, you'll like the spe- 
cial teacher’s guide that comes with 
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neither may it be good sociology. However, if 
true in all essential details, it presents a shocking 
account of the baseness to which humans can 
descend when, like most of us, they act within the 
framework of an ideology. 

From the angle of basic sociological theory it 
exemplifies the ultimate conclusions to which 
zealots may go when they are imbued with an 
indefensible ethnocentrism. From the view of 
Judaic-Christian idealism it shows that animals 
who call themselves men can reach a level of be- 
havior which confuses science with abuse as well 
as murder and which drags theories about group 
differences to inexplicable levels. 

This book has no place in our country except 
that it should serve as a warning to all thoughtful 
people that, so long as hysterias are engineered 
against minorities and stereotypes prevail every- 
where with respect to social classification, we are 
not entirely immune to this kind of extermina- 
tion. The free exchange of ideas in a free society 
is the antidote to the kind of base conduct which 
this book reports. 

Joun A. KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 


Man’s Story. By T. Walter Wallbank. Chicago. 
Scott Foresman and Company. 1951. 768 p. 
$3.76. 

It has been said that world history should help 
the adolescent expand his national horizon to 
the periphery of the world. In order to achieve 
this objective teachers of world history have 
asked that textbook writers develop instruc- 
tional materials that help boys and girls to see 
the world whole and to help them develop es- 
sential geographic understandings. Teachers have 
observed that an outline treatment of the story 
of mankind no longer suffices when an under- 
standing of today’s world involves knowledge of 
the world’s resources and population, their dis- 
tribution and relationships. 

Man’s Story is a world history in its geographic 
setting. The ten unit divisions illustrate how the 
story of mankind can be written so the facts of 
geography become increasingly meaningful to the 
student of history. Each of the units has a geo- 
graphic supplement that sharpens and makes 
more intelligible ways in which geography has 
influenced man’s progress. The supplements ap- 
pended to the unit divisions of the book suggest 
how Man’s Story emphasizes the geographic as- 
pects of history: (1) Favorable Environment En- 
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courages the Rise of Civilization; (2) Geography 
Shapes Government; (3) Ignorance of Geography 
Hinders Progress; (4) Geography Influences the 
Spread of Culture; (5) Nations Rise in Their 
Geographic Molds; (6) The Geography of Dis- 
covery and Colonization; (7) The Geographic 
Paths of Imperialism; (8) Geography and War- 
fare; (9) Geography Affects Democracy; (10) ‘To- 
day's Problems and Geography. 

These selected geographic supplements are a 
unique and most useful feature of the book. 
They serve not only to help the student to be- 
come well acquainted with at least ten ways in 
which environment affects society and the activi- 
ties of man, but they are useful in helping youth 
learn that “a knowledge of the other fellow’s 
geography on the far side of the globe will help 
you better to understand his problems and be 
more sympathetic with his views and actions. 
Furthermore, by acquaintance with the geo- 
graphical features of your own nation you will 
better understand how it came to be what it is 
today and how resources and isolation once les- 
sened America’s difficulties. And you will see 
why America should utilize . . . its geography so 
that it may continue to be a great and prosperous 
nation tomorrow” (page 17). 


Teachers will find the introductory section of 
the book entitled ‘““The Geographic Setting: An 
Introduction to an Important Feature of Your 
Book” helpful in orienting students to the use 
of eighty colored and black and white maps 
that are correlated with the content of each of 
the units and geographic supplements. Teachers 
will also find helpful the numerous time lines, 
the summaries, study exercises, and suggested 
readings at the end of each unit division. Since 
many teachers of world history are confronted 
with the problem of interpreting world history 
to poor readers, the annotated readings would be 
more useful if each of the books were graded 
according to reading difficulty. The activities are 
suggestive but the resourceful teacher will want 
to plan with his students for ways in which they 
can act on ideas and understandings arrived at 
from a study of a given unit or problem area 
rather than relying on the suggestions offered in 
“Something to Do.” 

The writer recommends Man’s Story to teach- 
ers who are searching for a world history text- 
book that develops essential geographic under- 
standings that have affected world history. 

ELLA C. Leppert 
Illinois State Normal University 
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WoRLD POPULATION AND FurureE Resources: The 
Proceedings of the Second Centennial Aca- 
demic Conference of Northwestern University. 
By Paul K. Hatt (editor). American Book 
Company, 1952. 262 p. $3.50. 

The varying but vital relationships between 
population and resources constitute a basic and 
increasingly crucial problem in world affairs. 
The worldwide scope and significance of this 
problem have long been slighted in social studies 
classes. This reviewer, therefore, approaches such 
a volume as World Population and Future Re- 
sources with the hope of finding a new presenta- 
tion useful to social studies teachers or students. 

Each of twenty specialists in population, re- 
sources, or technology contributes an analysis of 
some phase of the problem. Part One deals with 
population prospects. Warren S. Thompson and 
Frank W. Notestein are perhaps the most widely 
known writers in this section. J. Russell Whit- 
aker, William E. Warne, and Paul B. Sears are 
well-known contributors to Part Two, which 
analyzes world food resources and technology. 
Part Three examines raw materials for industry, 
and Part Four considers energy resources. Gor- 
don Dean is a notable contributor to the last sec- 
tion. 

Since a different authority wrote each chapter, 
the reader expects to find variations in points of 
view, conclusions, and predictions concerning 
the world population problem. The reader may 
not be equally well prepared to struggle through 
those chapters loaded with technical terms, seem- 
ingly remote theories, hypothetical cases, or mere 
recitation of facts. 

Fortunately, most of the chapters are readable 
and stimulating. Notestein’s chapter on “The 
Needs of World Population” contains a well- 
balanced statement. An inclusive analysis of 
“Population Prospects in Areas of Advanced In- 
dustralization” composes Spengler’s chapter. 
Whitaker presents a pessimistic but seemingly ac- 
curate analysis of “World Land Resources for 
Agriculture.” Warne’s brief treatment of “Water 
Resources for Agriculture” is informative. Chris- 
tensen’s short chapter on “Technologies of In- 
creasing Food Production” describes both the 
hopeful and the limiting factors. A chapter on 
“New Products from World (Chemical) Re- 
sources,” by Walter J. Murphey presents an ex- 
tremely optimistic outlook. Chapters on atomic 
and solar energy portend a rosy distant, if not 
immediate, future. Portions of other chapters are 
interesting and informative. 

In general, the authors seem either hesitant or 
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optimistic beyond justification. There is little 
of the pointed, incisive, and eye-opening treat- 
ment presented in such postwar publications as 
Vogt’s Road to Survival and Osborn’s Our Plun- 
dered Planet. Visions of scientific and technologi- 
cal advancements in the twenty-first century 
will hardly solve the population problems of the 
twentieth century. The authors of World Popula- 
tion and Future Resources generally overlooked 
the immediate need, for making known the 
urgent nature of the problem. Perhaps the chief 
merit of the book is that it presents several points 
of view regarding the problem. 
JonaTHon C, McLENDON 

Duke University 


PracricAL GuIDANCE METHODS FOR PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS. By Glyn Morris. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 266 p. $3.75 
Customarily, directors of guidance convene, 

consult their collective conscience, and then coin 

a new or revised set of clichés designed to solve 

practical problems of guidance. This preoccupa- 

tion with theory and subsequent neglect of means 
has just taken a terrible beating at the hands of 

Dr. Glyn Morris. 


In his Practical Guidance Methods for Prin- 
cipals and Teachers, Dr. Morris cuts his ends 
and means from the same cloth by defining guid- 
ance as “a process” which “like democracy . . 
is both ends and means’—and then gives us a 
book which is itself a description of a process. 
This basic honesty is evident throughout his 
work in that he offers no specific educational 
panacea, but rather a series of remarkably inter- 
esting and well-written narrative anecdotes, gen- 
eralizations, and principles which may be used 
by others as guideposts to action. What worked 
for Dr. Morris, of course, may not work for every- 
one—but in such a detailed report of his process 
and progress he gives us a framework, at the least, 
with which to start. 

In truth, Practical Guidance . . . is almost a 
transcript of a transition: the author recognizes 
that guidance is the effective direction of be- 
havioral changes, and he relates in detail how he 
created and guided an efficient guidance program 
that, as measured by the test of experience, very 
ably correlated theory and practice. 

Although he avoids declaring his adherence to 
any organized or particular philosophy of educa- 
tion, the influence of Columbia University’s Dr. 
John Dewey, in general, and Dr. Ruth Strang, in 
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particular, are heavy throughout his text. If there 
is any one weakness in the book, it may well be 
this over-reliance on Dr. Strang to buttress his 
position—a position which needs no such authori- 
tarian support. 

For those administrators and teachers who are 
genuinely interested in establishing or improving 
“progressive” methods of guidance, Dr. Morris’ 
book should indeed be on your shelves—no, not 
on the shelves—on your desk. It is that valuable. 

Hosert W. Burns 
Muir Junior High School 
Burbank, California. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF MAN. By Earl C. 
Kelley and Marie I. Rasey. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 209 p. $3.00. 

After a pre-publication reading of the book, 
William Heard Kilpatrick, famed Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Education at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College, concluded that it is “A vigor- 
ous and effective attack upon the older way of 
teaching A convincing account of better ways 
of teaching.” 

The professor, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
did not exaggerate. The authors (both professors 


of education at Wayne University in Detroit) have 
done a remarkably fine job of drawing together 
in a few thousand well-chosen words the vast 
amount of information we have discovered during 
the first half of the twentieth century concerning 
the nature of the human organism and how we 
can modify its behavior through education. Their 
presentation is terse, readable, and well-docu- 
mented. It should be read (a) by those who are 
searching for means of improving their own teach- 
ing and (b) by those who have misgivings about 
what the modern school is trying to do. 

Part one of the book is devoted to a summary 
of the best modern scholarship on the science of 
man. It takes into account the findings of anthro- 
pology, biology, physiology, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and sociology. Part two—the real meat of 
the book—is the stating of the dynamic, workable 
educational philosophy which has so far emerged 
from these new understandings. Part three con- 
tains the documentary evidence which supports 
the earlier sections. 

Of those teachers who are using methods which 
were devised in the early days of schools when 
little was known about learning or about the 
organism to be taught, the authors say that “It is 
as though a present-day manufacturing plant were 
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operating without knowledge of electricity.” To 
them this book will give an understanding of hu- 
man growth and guideposts whereby they can 
bring their power and skill as teachers to bear 
to the end that “this growth will be great in 
quantity and beneficial in quality and direction.” 
With them this book will develop an understand- 
ing of the significance for teaching of such other 
topics ‘as freedom, communication, cooperation, 
and creativity. 

Of these and the other subjects the authors 
consider, they have handled none better than that 
of evaluation. In their chapter on this subject 
they show the place of purposes in evaluation. 
They put the so-called “objective” tests—including 
tests of intelligence—in their proper relation to 
evaluation. And they submit that “we know so 
little about evaluation that we scarcely know 
where to begin.” 

This, then, is a fresh and incisive textbook on 
the fundamentals of human psychology, a book 
which can enlighten the best of us and should not 
be missed by the rest of us. 

RosBErRT BAYLEss Norris 
Lehigh University 
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LIVING TOGETHER IN THE AMERICAS 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE OLD WORLD 
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ISTORY TEXTS 


American Problems Today 
Robert Rienow 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY deals 


with vital, live problems which are presented in 
the realistic setting in which the student will 
find them in the days ahead. Debates, arguments, 
and propaganda are brought from the public 
forum to the classroom. Every problem is 
handled in a specific, practical fashion. The text 
discusses the rise of organized groups and the 
interaction among them, stressing the part the 
individual may play in influencing government 


policies, 


Our Changing Social Order 


Fourth Edition 
Gavian, Gray, and Groves 


An up-to-the-minute presentation of modern so- 
cial problems. This text shows 11th or 12th 
grade students how to use the principles of so- 
ciology, psychology, and mental hygiene in daily 
living. The need to learn to think objectively 
about personal and social problems is empha- 
sized. Teacher’s Manual, Student’s Workbook, 
and a set of unit tests available. 1953 copyright. 
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From Colony to World 
Power 


William A. Hamm 


A History of the United States. This text for 
11th or 12th grade students presents history as 
a reasonable course necessary for the training 
of intelligent citizens and offers students a fuller 
understanding of contemporary affairs. Special 
attention is given to our foreign policy and do- 
mestic problems, with emphasis on the social, 
economic, and political effects of our major his- 
torical events. Teacher’s Manual, Activities 
Notebook, Revised. The book has a 1953 copy- 
right. 


The Record of Mankind 


Roehm, Buske, Webster, and Wesley 


This text presents an overall picture of man’s 
progress, written in highly readable style, func- 
tionally organized, and suited to a one-year 
course. The emphasis is on major trends in the 
growth of civilization. Superlative text, maps, 
format, and illustrations. Pupil’s Study Guide 


and Teacher’s Manual. 
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